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HE French elections took place on Sunday. The papers 

differ a good deal as to the distribution of parties in the 

New Chamber; but according to the Standard correspondent, 

the 578 elections of which the returns have been received—the 

House consists of 581 Members, but intelligence as to three 

of the Colonial seats has not yet reached Paris—may be thus 
classified :— 





Republicans and Radicals a eee 815 
Radical Socialists and Pure Socialists ... 30 
“ Rallied” Conservatives ... : aaa 13 
Conservatives ee ees 56 
A second ballot necessary 164 

578 


The Republicans have altogether gained sixty-three seats, and 
will gain a good many more in the second ballots. The Times’ 
calculations show that if the Radicals are deducted from the 
Moderate Republicans, the Moderates will still number more 
than half the House. This and the virtual disappearance of 
the Monarchists and Imperialists, are the great facts of the 
election. No one who will not accept the Republic will in 
future have any place in French politics. It is remarkable 
that the Panama scandals seem to have had no influence at all 
on the elections. Practically all the Panamists have come 
back, and even M. Wilson has been re-elected. 





The full reports of the riots which took place last week at 
the Salt Works at Aigues-mortes—a town in that little-known 
portion of the French coast of the Mediterranean which lies 
between Marseilles and the Spanish frontier—show that an 
exceedingly savage attack was made by the French miners 
upon a body of Italian labourers whose engagement by the 
masters was deeply resented. The Italians were ultimately 
hunted down and “killed like rats,” to the number, it is said, 
of fifty. There were, besides, some 150 wounded. Assoon as 
the soldiers could be got from Nismes, the rioting was quelled 
and the Italians protected. The incident has a curious appear- 
ance when read in the light of the things that are said at the 
International Labour Congresses about the universal brother- 
hood of those who toil, the obliteration of race-hatreds, and 
the sacred rights of humanity. In truth, “the solidarity of 
labour” is a myth. An unpleasant result of the riots has 
been anti-French demonstrations in almost all the large 
Italian towns. In Rome, the French Embassy and the French 
Consulate were stoned and hooted at by the mob, and in Genoa 
the tramway-cars were attacked because they are owned by a 
French company. Fortunately, neither Government has any 
desire but to stamp-out the sparks of ill-feeling as quickly as 
possible, and we shall therefore hear no more of these incidents. 
The growing hatred of the two races is, however, very marked 
and very ominous of ill. 


Prince Bismarck finds it quite impossible to resist the 
temptation of praising Particularism. (We shall have to 
change the epigram and make Particularism, not patriotism, 
the last refuge of hurried and irritable statesmen of mature 
years.) On Sunday last he told a deputation from Thiiringen: 
“To those Prussians who wish to put every one else in their 
pockets, I say, ‘ You are the real Particularists. You do not 
recognise Germany that is not Prussia.’” All the accusa- 
tions made against him, says Prince Bismarck, are pure in- 
vention. “If I wished to combat the present Government 
for the sake of personal power I should make a tour round 
Germany, call together popular assemblies everywhere, and 
thresh out all that 1 have in my heart against the Govern- 
ment.” His diplomatic career did not, he added, teach him 
lying. It only remained for Prince Bismarck to assert that 
he had no connection with any newspaper. There is some- 
thing not a little humorous in Prince Bismarck thus painting 
himself as the injured innocent of German politics. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Gladstone gave notice of his inten- 
tion to closure the Report stage of the Irish Home-rule 
Bill, with even more severity than he has previously 
closured its earlier stages, for last night it was to be 
closured absolutely, the remaining amendments standing 
on the paper—excepting those of which the Government 
has given notice—being not even put to the vote. Of 
course, the exception in favour of the Government amend- 
ments was perfectly reasonable, as almost all of them 
are concessions to the criticisms of the Opposition. But 
not even the Gladstonians would have ventured to leave so 
large a proportion of the Bill wholly without Parliamentary 
criticism of any kind, if they had not relied implicitly on the 
kind offices of the House of Lords to prevent this hasty, 
botched, and ragged Bill from ever passing into law. The 
Gladstonians themselves pass it only because the House of 
Lords secures them against the evil consequences of their 
own rash act. Mr. Chamberlain at once gave notice of an 
amendment which, with a slight subsequent change to 
meet a possible objection to its being in order, ultimately 
took the form of charging the Government with “ degrad- 
ing” the House of Commons, reducing it to the position 
of a “voting machine,” depriving the British majority in 
the House of its constitutional right of discussing “a policy 
by which British interests will be seriously and injuriously 
affected,” and with forcing on this important vote without 
any necessity, at the dictation of mere party motives. 


Subsequently the House discussed an amendment of Mr. 
Henry Hobhouse forbidding the Irish Legislature to give any 
undue preference to any Irish trade or industry which would 
affect prejudicially any trade or industry in Great Britain, 
which was rejected by a majority of 45 (157 to 112); but Mr. 
Morley himself proposed and carried a somewhat less stringent 
amendment directed to the same end. Afterwards, by the 
same majority of 45 (144 to 99), the House rejected an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Balfour refusing to the Irish Legislature the 
power of endowing “any denominational University or 
College, in whole or in part,” Mr. Balfour professing that he 
wished to see such a Catholic University or College endowed 
by the Imperial Parliament, though he could not consent to 
its being done by the local Irish Parliament out of taxation 
exacted in part from Irish Protestants. The discussion, how- 
ever, on this question showed a very satisfactory amount of 
agreement between the different parties in the House as to 
the policy to be pursued on this Catholic University question, 
though not as to the authorities to whom it should be 
entrusted. Even Mr. T. W. Russell agreed that such a de- 
nominational Catholic University ought to be endewed by 





the State, though its theological chair ought not to be so 
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endowed. Mr. Carson spoke still more strongly in favour of 
satisfying the Roman Oatholic demand for adequately 
equipped University teaching within the supervision of their 
own ecclesiastical superiors ; and it is pretty clear that when- 
ever the Unionists return to power they will be able to 
achieve the solution of this problem without alienating their 


own supporters. 


On Monday, Mr. Gladstone’s last guillotine motion was 
made in a short speech in which he merely claimed that it 
was the necessary and logical corollary of the previous guillo- 
tine resolutions which the House had carried, and that it was 
constitutionally necessary to maintain the right of the 
majority to carry its proposals, even in the face of a large 
and powerful minority. Mr. Chamberlain then moved his 
amendment, which he supported in a very masterly, though 
perhaps too incisive and irritating speech, showing how Mr. 
Gladstone had at one time condemned all Closure when a 
powerful minority resisted that Closure; how he had, as Jate 
as 1890, expressed his horror of coercing such a minority in 
precisely the way in which he is now coercing it; and that 
he could easily have avoided this, had he devoted the whole 
Session to the Hlome-rule Bill, instead of encumbering 
himself with a number of political baits. The truth was 
that Mr. Gladstone knew perfectly well that there was 
no public enthusiasm behind his Dill. He felt it there- 
ore absolutely necessary to run other Bills more attrac. 
tive to the British public co-ordinately with it, in order to 
take out the taste of its unpopularity with his own party. 
Hence the great delay and backwardness of this most im- 
portant measure. The real truth was that the Government 
did not dare to treat the Irish measure as the one representing 
most adequately their policy, before the people of Great 
Britain. Mr. Chamberlain appealed to the country “against 
this political dictatorship, against the policy by which the 
interests of Great Britain have been surrendered and betrayed, 
and against the tactics by which the House of Commons has 
been insulted and degraded.” 


Mr. Whitbread replied to Mr. Chamberlain rather by the 
mere act of exhibiting his moderation and respectability on 
Mr. Gladstone’s side, than by anything he said. He alleged 
that this motion was necessary to vindicate the right of a 
majority to overpower a minority,—which nobody denies. 
(What is denied, is their right to silence the minority before 
any adequate consideration has been given to a measure which 
not only undoes the work of a century in relation to Ireland, 
bat undermines the traditions of six centuries in relation to 
England.) Mr. Goschen’s speech was one of the best he ever 
delivered. Heremarked on the noticeable silence of the Irish 
Members in discussing a Bill of which the finality depends on 
their attitude, and of which the utility, even from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s point of view, depends largely on its finality. The finance 
of the Bill, completely revolutionised as it had been since the 
Bill was first introduced, could now never be discussed under 
the new gagging resolution. Sir William Harcourt congratu- 
lated Mr. Chamberlain on the powerful effect the blast of his 
horn produces in stimulating his foes to the encounter with 
his friends, and maintained that while the Unionists used the 
Closure for the purpose of coercing Ireland, the present Govern- 
ment are using it for the purpose of conciliating Ireland. Mr. 
Balfour’s closing speech was very light and happy in its 
raillery of Mr.Gladstone. During the Report stage, the Closure 
had been only moved twice and granted only once, which showed 
pretty clearly that neither in the opinion of the Government, 
nor in that of the Speaker or Deputy-Speaker, had the debate 
been unduly prolonged. Mr. Gladstone himself had been the 
orator who had wandered farthest from the various points 
under discussion; but the wearied House felt that it could 
easily forgive an orator so fascinating and so delightful. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s amendment was rejected by a majority of 38 
(200 to 162), and the guillotine motion was then agreed to. 


On Tuesday, the House resumed the consideration of the 
Home-rule Bill, and discussed Sir John Gorst’s proposal to 
add the words “or residence” to Mr. Morley’s amendment 
preventing the imposition of any disability by the Irish Par- 
liament on account of a person’s parentage or place of birth. 
The object of this proposal was, to use Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
words, to prevent “a special tax upon Irish landlords who 








had been compelled to leave their country in order to pre- 
serve their lives.” Mr. Gladstone in effect encouraged the idea, 
of taxing absentees, ‘“ Absenteeism is, in itself, an evil, and it 
is for the Irish Legislature to consider in what way it can be 
dealt with, and it is for them to deal with matters which 
cannot properly and wisely be discussed here.” We agree 
that absentecism is a very great evil, and one which we would 
gladly see diminished. But are the men who have publicly 
rejoiced at seeing the houses of the Irish squires untenanted 
and going to ruin, likely to act fairly in a matter which 
calls for the most delicate and careful handling? Sir John 
Gorst’s amendment was ultimately negatived withont a. 
division. 


The House, on Tuesday, also debated Mr. Parker Smith’s 
amendment for preventing the Irish Parliament suspending 
the writ of Habeas Corpus, passing Bills of Attainder or ex 
post facto laws. This was, however, lost on a division by 44 (166 
to 122). Mr. Gladstone has thus again insisted that the Irish 
Parliament shall be able to do what no State in the American. 
Union is allowed todo. Yet we were told again and again at 
the General Election that the very most which the Glad- 
etonians dreamed of giving to Ireland was the powers of an 
American State. The decision wears a most sinister aspect. 
It shows that the Nationalists have insisted on having power to: 
pass laws dealing with acts done before the passing of Home- 
rule. This power will enable them not only to reward “the 
soldiers in the war,” but to punish the so-called “ enemies of 
Ireland,” such as the police and the Magistrates. It is. 
asserted that no Irish Parliament will want, or will be able, 
to pass Bills of Attainder. But if that is so, what objection 
was there to accepting this part of Mr. Parker Smith’s amend. 
ment, and so allaying the fears of the Loyalists, who remember 
that the first thing done by the only Celtic Parliament that 
ever sat in Dublin, was to pass a gigantic Bill of Attainder ? 
We cannot help regretting that the Unionists did not make a 
stronger protest at the rejection of the amendment, which, in 
our opinion, is of the worst possible augury. 


The chief interest of Wednesday’s debate centred in a 
passage-of-arms between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bolton. 
Mr. Bolton proposed to make the Irish Executive consist 
simply of such persons as her Majesty might think fit, and 
not as in the Bill, “or as may be directed by an Irish Act.” 
Mr. Gladstone seized the opportunity to tell the hon. Member 
that he had acted throughout, in regard to the Bill, in a 
manner “ quite contrary to the instructions he received from the 
electors when he entered the House.” Instructions! has Mr. 
Gladstone suddenly adopted the theory of imperative mandats ? 
Mr. Gladstone added that “ they might assume that some rays 
of common sense, which abounded so much in the mind of the 
hon. gentleman, might prevail even in the minds of the Members 
of the Irish Legislature.” Later on, Mr. Gladstone offered a 
very characteristic apology to Mr. Bolton. “A little further 
consideration led him,” he said, ‘“‘to admit that he thought 
frankly that he was wrong in interposing as he had done 
between the hon. Member and his constituents. He thought 
that the remark which he had made in the House was ultra 
vires. He withdrew it and regretted it.” Ultimately, Mr. 
Morley agreed to a modified form of Mr. Bolton’s amendment. 


On Thursday, the most important point raised was Mr. 
Hanbury’s proposal that there should be a Secretary for 
Ireland holding office in the Imperial Ministry. He had 
little difficulty in showing that the interdependence of English 
and Irish affairs made it necessary that there should be some 
one in Parliament responsible for, and cognisant of, Irish 
affairs. Mr. Gladstone did not deny this, but characteristically 
met the amendment by a declaration that he had “avery great 
jealousy of the constitution of offices by statute.” The object 
of the amendment was “to keep alive the system which was 
known as ‘ Dublin Castle.’” The Government, however, “ did 
not intend to set up a Minister to whom dozens of questions 
at atime might be put with regard to Irish local matters.” 
Sir Henry James showed conclusively that if the new Consti- 
tution is to work, there must be some person responsible for 
advising the Lord-Lieutenant in regard to matters in which 
he will act in his Imperial capacity. Ultimately, the amend- 
ment for creating an Irish Secretary was negatived by 53 
(188 to 135). 
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The Duke of Devonshire, who is to move the rejection of 
the Home-rule Bill in the House of Lords, made a masterly 
speech at Otley on Thursday, from which it may be inferred 
that he will speak in the true spirit of Liberalism, and not in 
that of crypto-Toryism. He insisted that if the Home-rule 
Bill of 1886 was intolerable, the Home-rule Bill of 1893, as it 
was first presented to the House, was more intolerable; while 
the Home-rule Bill which will pass the House and be sent up 
to the Lords is most intolerable. He will resist it because it 
will gravely injure Ireland, because it will undermine the 
English Constitution, and because it has never been discussed, 
but pressed through the House of Commons by the use of the 
gag. He pointed out, as no one has yet pointed ont, that the 
use of the gag has been even more mischievous by giving the 
Gladstonians an excuse for not opening their mouths in 
defence of the new Ninth Clause, than even by silencing the 
objections of the Opposition. Many of the Gladstonians 
would have been ashamed to defend so unconstitutional a pro- 
posal, and they would, as they well know, have lost credit 
with their constituencies if they had defended it; so it was 
extremely convenient for them to be compelled to hold their 
tongues. 


The coal strike is not yet over, but the sigus all point to its 
early collapse in South Wales. A mass-meeting of colliers 
was called to assemble at the Rocking-stone at Pontypridd, 
near Cardiff, on Thursday, but, according to the Times’ cor- 
respondent, not more than five thousand men appeared. 
These passed resolutions in favour of continuing the strike, 
but that was unimportant, considering that the meeting 
only represented one-twentieth of the strikers. Meantime, 
at many of the pits the miners are returning to work. 
As Mr. David Morgan, a miners’ agent, put it at a meet- 
ing of the members of the committees of the different 
collieries, held on Thursday,—-“ The strike is not a justifiable 
one in any way,” and the men are beginning to feel this. The 
chief feature of the Welsh strike has been the fighting among 
the miners themselves. It was that which made it necessary 
to send considerable bodies of soldiers into South Wales. 





The news from the territories of the British South Africa 
Company is anything but reassuring. A telegram despatched 
from the Cape on Wednesday states that the Company’s 
scouts report that a strong Matabele impi has taken-up a 
commanding position close to Fort Victoria, and that another 
force is encamped on the banks of the Sebaki river, half-way 
between Lobengula’s kraal and Fort Salisbury. Dr. Jameson, 
the Administrator of Mashonaland, reports that this impi is 
raiding for slaves in the Company’s territory, and that “action 
is imperative.” We presume that this means war. If, as is 
only too likely, the Company fails to hold its own without 
help, the British taxpayer—born to bear every burden, from 
financing Ireland to doing the work professed to be done by 
Imperial companies—will have to spend another million or 
two on a Native war. “Heads, I win; tails, you lose” is 
nothing to the game of developing Africa by chartered com- 
panies, 





On Sunday, the first application of the Initiative under the 
Federal Constitution took place in Switzerland. It will be 
remembered that by means of the Initiative the whole body of 
electors are asked to vote on the question, ‘ Shall the Federal 
Council be invited to propose the addition of a law to the Con- 
stitution declaring, &e.?” The question can only be pro- 
posed if a requisition has been signed by some fifty thousand 
voters. The law proposed on Sunday was one forbidding the 
bleeding of cattle and pigs intended for immediate slaughter, 
unless they had previously been stunned. The ostensible 
object is to stop cruelty toanimals; butitis said that the real 
one is to prevent the Jews slaughtering cows and sheep as 
they are required by their law to slaughter them. The new 
law was carried by a very large majority. It is to be hoped 
that it will not be worked in an anti-Semitic sense. There 
seems no reason why it should. 


Samoa is again becoming a centre of international dis- 
turbance, The Times of Wednesday publishes a letter, dated 
Apia, July 14th, which states that war has broken out between 
the forces of Mataafa and Mallietoa, and describes several 
engagements, resulting in a considerable loss of life and 
much destruction of property. The whole country is described 
as heing in a condition of agitation and excitement. Two 





German men-of-war are in the port, but no British or 
American. Why cannot the triangular squabble be settled 
by making Mr. Stevenson King of Samoa, with power to 
draw up, and add to, his own Constitution? Mr. Stevenson 
is full of sympathy for all things American, and has an 
American wife, so that there need be no difficulty on that 
score. The Germans would, no doubt, have very little 
“show” under this arrangement; and they must therefore, 
we suppose, be found territorial compensation elsewhere. 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg—the elder brother of the Prince 
Consort—died on Tuesday night, at a quarter to twelve, at the 
Castle of Rheinhardsbrunn, from tke effects of a paralytic 
attack brought on by a chill caught while out shooting. The 
Dake was primarily one of those men who are best described 
as everybody’s cousin. He was brother-in-law to the Queen, 
uncle of the Prince of Wales and the Empress Frederick, and 
great-uncle of the present German Emperor. The late King 
Ferdinand II. of Portugal was his cousin, and he was further 
connected with the Royal House of Denmark, with the Houses 
of Orleans and Bourbon, and with the Brazilian Royal Family. 
The question of succession seems as yet undecided. By in- 
heritance, the Duke of Edinburgh is now Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, but it has always been said that he would abdicate 
in favour of his eldest son, a lad of nineteen, and therefore— 
for dynastic purposes—of age, and this was apparently con- 
firmed by a formal declaration of the young Prince’s majority 
which took place last year. At present, however, it looks as 
if the Duke of Edinburgh intended, for the time at least, to 
rule in Saxe-Coburg. Duke Ernest had a very large private 
fortune, but it is not yet known how he has disposed of it. 


The run of suicides not only continues, but seems to in- 
crease. An evening paper of Thursday, for instance, reported 
six suicides and four attempts at suicide as the latest additions 
to the series. No doubt there is something contagious about 
suicide which infects all those who, being already in a morbid 
state of mind, read about it; and doubtless the recent 
great heats tended to produce this hysteric state of mind on 
which a ghastly example takes effect. What shows especially 
the morbidness is the indifference betrayed as to the mode 
of death, as regards its physical repulsiveness. One man, 
for instance, died in great agony from drinking carbolic 
acid. A lad threw himself down before a railway-train. A 
woman hanged herself to a stair-rail. We do not suppose that 
heat produces directly this indifference to pain, but it appears 
to produce the kind of depression which makes examples of 
this kind exert an unnatural fascination. Still, to causes of 
this kind must be added, as a still more important condition 
of the epidemic, that loss of faith in Providence which makes 
men assume that their life is at their own disposal, and not a 
trust to be administered or a talent to be put out to usury. 
Add to this that there is a sentimental disposition abroad in 
the world to lavish a great deal of pity on those who make 
the most noise over their sufferings, and that there is an 
unaccountable longing in many weak people to be the object 
of this sort of compassion, and we have something like an 
explanation of the epidemic from which English society seems 
to be now suffering. If the newspapers would only be less 
lachrymose, would but stop shedding literary tears over these 
events, and ignore them wherever there was nothing which 
the help of man could mend, they would do a good deal 
towards arresting the epidemic. There is nothing glorious 
in giving up a struggle. 

A letter to the Times of Wednesday gives a most alarmist 
account of the sharks off the English coast. “Sharks of such 
size as to render them dangerous to human life” abound 
just now, says the writer, in the western portion of the 
Channel. Two of the sharks, caught by the pilchard-boats, 
were over 9 ft. long, and a larger fish got away with sixty 
fathoms of line. All this was within two miles of the 
coast. The writer ends by cautioning bathers, “ between Ply- 
mouth and Falmouth at least,” to avoid a very real and serious 
risk. There are, of course, always a few small sharks to be 
met with in English waters in the summer, but they seldom 
cause any trouble. We presume the heat-wave is responsible 
for their appearance in such size and numbers as ‘‘ Long- 
Liner” reports. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. : 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 97;,—9774" 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW DICTATORSHIP. 


HE constitutional fanaticism which insisted on count- 
ing the Irish majority for Home-rule as if that were 
decisive of the national question, is working out gradually 
its own destruction. Mr. Whitbread was put up on 
Monday to justify the Government in ignoring altogether 
the British majority against the Bill, and forcing it down 
the throats of the people of Great Britain by the unsparing 
use of a weapon which is adapted to destroy Parliamentary 
Government altogether. Yet, if the representative principle 
is so sacred in every portion of the United Kingdom that 
Treland is entitled to a separate Legislature and a separate 
Administration on the strength of it, it seems a mockery of 
the most extravagant kind to enlarge, as Mr. Whitbread 
did, on the enormity of insisting that a British majority 
against the Bill, of a much less artificial kind,—indis- 
putably much less artificial, considering the confessed over- 
representation of Ireland in the present Parliament,—has 
no locus standi in the argument at all. If Mr. Gladstone 
were true to his fanaticism, he would be more staggered 
by the necessity of ignoring a British majority against 
his proposed recast of the Union, than he was by the 
arrogance of the Unionists in ignoring an Irish majority 
in its favour. But Mr. Gladstone strains at an Irish 
gnat, when he is quite ready to swallow a British camel. 
He is going on steadily in the direction of abolishing 
Parliamentary Government in Great Britain, in order that 
he may establish it in Ireland. By his resolution of 
Monday, he not only stopped discussion on the amend- 
ments of the Opposition, but stopped even voting upon 
them. For the first time in the history of Parlia- 
ment since Cromwell arbitrarily broke up the House 
of Commons, it has not been allowed to the Oppo- 
sition even so much as to vote without discussion on 
amendments of which full notice had been constitu- 
tionally given. Mr. Gladstone gives the word, and 
amendments are swept away like the summer leaves before 
the gusty winds of last week. The superstitious con- 
stitutionalist who has moved heaven and earth to get a 
free Parliamentary utterance for Ireland, waves his hand, 
and all the corresponding rights of the larger island dis- 
appear in un instant. Yet the Union was of the nature 
of atreaty. If one party to it is to be set free from its 
obligations under it, it is only common fairness that the 
other party to it should be equally set at liberty to recon- 
sider the contract. But no; what is sauce for the goose is 
not in this case sauce for the gander; the difference 
being that Mr. Gladstone favours the goose and has no 
sympathy at all with the gander. The wrongs of Ireland 
have a fascination for him, and the wrongs of England 
have none. The “pure Scotchman” only asks himself 
what Ireland and Scotland and “ gallant little Wales” 
think on this subject, and feels no compunction at all in 
blotting altogether out of the political account, what the 
country which merely happens to constitute the backbone of 
the United Kingdom, desires the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom to consider. “Iam Sir Oracle, and when I ope 
my lips, let no dog bark.’ Mr. Gladstore is the cracle 
of the United Kingdom. He agitates for seven years to 
give Ireland a separate voice on a great issue on which he 
silences England by a mere gesture. For the one country 
his constitutionalism runs mad; for the other, he can find 
no reserve of constitutionalism at all. On the contrary, 
when he thinks it needful to stifle the voice of England in 
order that he may give full scope to the voice of Ireland, 
he seems— 
“As happy as a lover, and attired 
With sudden brightness like a man inspired.” 
Yet his plea that all Constitutional Government depends 
on letting the majority ultimately have its way, has no 
applicability to the present case. The majority might 
have had its way in due time without this tyrannical 
use of the guillotine. As Mr. Goschen said, the present 
Home-rule Bill is a gigantic compound of all sorts of big 
measures. If, as Mr. Gladstone once declared, a whole 
Session is not too much for the revision of the death-duties, 
a very simple rule-of-three sum would show how many 
Sessions ought to be devoted to a revolution which is made 
up of sixteen first-class measures at least. Yet Mr. Glad- 
stone would not even give it one Session. He was so anxious 
not to present Irish Home-rule in its naked unattractive- 





ness to the electorate of Great Britain, that he sent five or 
six other great measures treading close upon its heels to 
waste the time that ought to have been kept sacred to 
that subject alone. The last thing he wished was 
to elicit a distinct and separate vote upon it. He 
wished the Registration Bill, the Parish Councils Bill 
the Veto Bill, the Employers’ Liability Bill, the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, to distract attention from the 
unwelcome details of Home-rule, and to stimulate 
the jaded appetites of the electors. He was not con- 
tent with a huge sixteen-fold Bill big enough to occupy 
Parliament for two or three years without any other 
legislative work at all. He took special pains to take 
the wind out of the sails of Parliament ag regards 
Home-rule, by raising half-a-dozen other great questions 

and devoting much of the early part of the Session 
to their preliminary stages. And then he poses as 
an injured Minister because after eighty nights of 
discussion the subject is not disposed of. A Bill that 
not only sets up a brand-new Constitution for near 
five millions of people, bitterly divided among themselves, 
but breaks down an old Constitution for near thirty mil- 
lions more who are quite content with the Constitution 
they have, should, if there is any real value in Parlia- 
mentary discussion, have had not only eighty nights, but 
a hundred and eighty, to itself. But the truth is, that 
Mr. Gladstone is getting impatient of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion except for Ireland, where he has not yet tried it. 
In England it is too great a hindrance and embarrassment to 
his imperious will. He does not find the slow dropping of 
constitutional argument suit his case. He is for rushing 
measures whenever the masses can be trusted to overwhelm 
the classes. He wants a dictatorship. And a dictatorship, 
though only a very temporary one, he has for the present 
indubitably established. The people, he thinks, are much 
more competent to determine who shall rule them, than 
they are to rule themselves, and so long as he is their 
mouthpiece, he is not at all distressed by their willingness: 
to waive that discussion which he used to regard as of the 

very essence of the political education of the people. 


For ourselves, we do not believe that the people are in such 
a hurry for these vast changes as Mr. Gladstone thinks. 
Even if there had been evidence of mature consideration in 
the structure of the Bill, the Home-rulers of this island 
would willingly have waited some years for it without dis- 
playing any irrepressible impatience. But there was the 
very best evidence of the complete absence of that mature 
consideration. Many of the most important parts of the 
Bill have been fundamentally revolutionised since it was. 
first introduced. The finance of the Bill has been com- 
pletely recast, and the Ninth Clause has been so sud- 
denly altered that the Gladstonians in Hereford were 
distributing only last week a completely false account 
of what the Ninth Clause proposed to do. They had not 
even realised that that great organic portion of the Bill 
had been suddenly turned topsy-turvy as well as the 
finance. Mr. Gladstone has shown us in every way he 
could, that his seven years’ meditation, instead of maturing 
his plans, have only betrayed to him their insuperable 
difficulties; and yet Parliament is asked to forego dis- 
cussion on it, as if it were a measure on which all the 
resources of statesmanship had been exhausted. It would 
be fatal indeed to the political sagacity of England, if she 
seized such an occasion as this for approving the final des- 
truction of the Parliamentary system, and the substitution 
for it of a Dictatorial Cabinet that passes a revolution as 
it passes a new Education Code. 

If that system is really preferred by the democracy, it 
would be far better that it should be openly adopted and 
professedly worked without the affectation of Parliamen- 
tary debate, than that it should be veiled as it is now 
veiled under “an organised hypocrisy.” It is a system 
that we should not be surprised to see any impatient and 
somewhat ignorant democracy preferring to elaborate 
Parliamentary debates in which they took no interest, and 
the various points of which they wholly failed to under- 
stand. But we should be both greatly astonished and 
greatly grieved to find that the democracy of Great Britain 
accepted that view of its own political incapacity for dis- 
cussion, and of its own eagerness to rush into dangerous 
experiments in the absence of all adequate delibe: at on. 
Nobody could deny that this would be a very great and 
abrupt descent from the level of political intel'i,e ce 
at which, hitherto, our people have claimed ‘o stand, and 
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i , actually stood. And what would be worse 
ots einer peso decline in self-respect itself, would 
be the further decline in political capacity which would 
snevitably follow from the practice of leaving all real dis- 
cussion to the Cabinet, and asking Parliament only for 
its endorsement of the Cabinet’s proposals. If the people 
of England once gave up the wish to see Parliament 
threshing out the proposals of the Ministry, they would 
give up their best political schooling, their one political 
discipline; and after that they would rapidly grow less 
and less competent even to choose the dictatorship to 
which they would have to delegate the functions hitherto 
discharged by Parliamentary debate. Mr. Gladstone, 
unless promptly disavowed by the people of this country, 
as we believe he soon will be, will shatter what has 
hitherto appeared to be his idol, the Parliamentary system, 
and substitute a system certainly much quicker in operation, 
but for that very reason infinitely less safe, infinitely more 
dangerous. Cabinet deliberations are deliberations by 
men of one party actuated by one type of party spirit. 
They are therefore not really sifting discussions atall. They 
are discussions of which the chief drift generally is to deter- 
mine what will be most effective in keeping up the courage 
of their party and reinforcing that courage by the stimulus 
of popular passion. No such deliberations could possibly 
weed out schemes dangerous to the welfare of the nation, 
schemes which the calm intellect of dispassionate thinkers 
had shown to be full of peril as well as of the glamour which 
so often dazzles and deceives the eyes of the people. In 
order that Ireland may have the opportunity of separately 
discussing and resolving upon matters which such represen- 
tatives as she now sends to Westminster are certainly 
very ill qualified either to discuss or to resolve upon apart 
from the representatives of Great Britain, Mr. Gladstone 
is taking step after step to deprive the English Parliament 
of all its independence, and the English people of the 
political education for which they are chiefly indebted to 
Parliamentary debate. He is asking us, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain says, to ruin the Parliament of Westminster, in order 
that he may the more conveniently emancipate the country 
which gains most by its association with England, and 
will lose most by being severely let alone. He is so 
anxious to set up a ricketty fancy Constitution of his own 
designing, that he does not hesitate to prosecute his pur- 
pose by ruthlessly applying the axe to the root of a most 
stately tree which has grown steadily in girth, strength, 
and grandeur, for more than six hundred eventful years. 





THE VICTORY OF THE FRENCH MODERATES. 
HE Moderate Republicans now form more than half the 


- House. That is the chief feature of the French Elec- 


tions. Next in importance are the facts that the Monarchists 
as a party have ceased, or almost ceased, to exist, that the 
party of Boulangist defamers has been blotted out, and 
that the extreme Radicals and Socialists have met with 
heavy rebuffs. In a word, the triumph of Moderate 
Republican views is complete. France has at last said 
what she might have said, and ought to have said, 
twenty years ago, and only did not say through a sort of 
accident :—‘‘ The form of Government I desire is a Re- 
public, but it must be a Conservative Republic.” There 
is, Of course, no sort of natural antagonism between the 
two ideas of Conservatism and Republicanism ; but for a 
long time it seemed as if France could not be got to under- 
stand this. She felt that it was absolutely necessary that she 
should adhere tothe Republican Constitution, and yet she 
longed to place the Conservatives in power ; and interested 
people whispered that the two things were incompatible. 
This doubt kept her irresolute and distracted for twenty 
years. At last, however, the truth dawned upon the 
electors that they could get what they wanted by means of 
a Conservative and Moderate Republic, and on Sunday 
they, for the first time in their history, returned a majority 
of representatives pledged to be at once Conservative and 
Republican. A proof of how complete has been the 
triumph of the Moderates may be drawn from a fact given 
by M. de Blowitz in the Times of Wednesday. He 
notes that out of the electoral list of thirty, furnished 
by the Intransigeant—M. Rochefort’s paper—only eight 
candidates were successful ; while in the case of the Débats, 
the Moderate paper par excellence, over half those recom- 
mended were returned. As the Americans would put it, 
no one bad any “show” at the polls but the Moderate 








Republicans. Even the “ Rallied” were not thought Re-- 
publican enough; while M. Paul de Cassagnac and his. 
followers were smitten hip and thigh. 

It is as interesting as it is difficult to predict what will be 
the ultimate result of the Elections. It may be considered 
certain, however, that the vote finally establishes Repub- 
lican forms in France, and that, however much the Govern- 
ment may change in spirit, it will for the future keep within. 
those forms. In other words, the hope of a Bonapartist- 
or even of a Bourbon restoration has finally disappeared. 
In France nothing succeeds like success, and in the course 
of the next few years we shall see the whole of the old 
Monarchists “rallied,” and content to form the most 
Conservative and Catholic section of the Moderate Repub-. 
licans. The virtual acceptance of the Republic by the 
nation as a whole is an enormous point gained. Still, to- 
render Parliamentary Government in France successful, 
something more is needed,—a trustworthy and homo- 
geneous majority, ready to support the Cabinet it calls 
into existence, if not exactly through thick and thin, 
at any rate with reasonable loyalty and consistency. 
Will this be secured by the result of the Electiors. 
of last Sunday? We trust it may, though of course 
it is as yet premature to speak definitely. Only time 
can test such delusive things as Parliamentary majorities. 
Since, however, the Moderate Republicans number more- 
than half the House, there seems no reason why they 
should not put in, and keep in, office a Cabinet of Mode-. 
rates. Hitherto, no French Ministry has been able to rest 
upon a solid foundation. It has been called into existence 
by a sudden and temporary, if not indeed fortuitous, con-- 
course of groups, and the moment anything has happened 
to put an end to that concourse, down has come the Govern- 
ment. The Prime Ministers—phantoms more transient 
and embarrassed than even Disraeli’s Lord Goderich— 
who for the last ten years have been crossing the stage of. 
French politics in a never-ending procession, were put into 
power for six months and then dismissed, and used up, not: 
owing to any special fickleness on the part of the French 
Deputy, but owing to the fact that no one homogeneous party 
constituted more than half the House. The Ministries were 
trying to stand on a mass of loose barrels floating on the 
water, and not on a solidly constructed raft. The fear 
is that, though the elements for the construction of a 
dominant and homogeneous majority, capable of keeping a. 
Ministry in office, exist in the new House, the tradition in 
favour of acting by means of groups, and the inability of 
the French nature to compromise on small matters, may 
tend to split the Moderate Kepublicans into sections. If this 
takes place, some accident of wounded personal ambition 
or some fad may make one of the groups unreasonable, 
and may lead it to combine with the Radicals, Socialists, 
and Monarchists, in order to upset the Government 
of the day. We do not say that this wiil happen; but 
we fear its taking place, especially in view ot the fact 
that there is no Moderate Republican with the gift of 
leadership. What is wanted is a man like Sir Robert 
Peel—or, still better, like Lord Palmerston—who wil} 
keep his supporters together, and teach them what party: 
discipline aud party loyalty are. But even if French 
Ministries do not at once become stable, a great deal has 
been gained. At least the Republic has worked free from 
the baleful spell cast by the phrase “ Republican Con- 
centration, ’—a phrase which in practice meant that the 
majority of the Republicans must obey the minority, 
because if they Jid not, the Ministry would be put out 
of office. In other words, Republican Concentration 
meant that the tail was to wag the dog. ‘The dog, 
however, has grown too big to be wagged, and in future 
the Moderates will not be frightened by the ery of 
Republican Concentration. Besides, in future they will, if 
occasion arises, be able to rely upon the Rallied without 
having treason to the Republic imputed to them. 

Be the ultimate results of the Election what they will; 
the immediate results are clear enough. All the Cabinet 
Ministers who sought re-election as Deputies were returned ; 
and it may therefore be regarded as certain that M. Dupuy 
and his colleagues will be able to continue in office, and to- 
continue in office with very fair prospects. If they are 
wise, they will make it clear at once that they intend to. 
constitute themselves the interpreters of the verdict of the 
country. That verdict was for Moderate Republicanism, 
and they should therefore show by word and deed that 
they intend to carry outa policy of moderation and con~ 
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ciliation. They have an excellent opportunity for doing 
this in regard to the main line of cleavage in French poli- 
tics,—the clerical question. The Pope is sincerely anxious 
to come to a friendly understanding with the Republicans 
‘on all the outstanding questions; and, further, he is 
evidently much dissatisfied with the reactionaries, and 
by no means inclined to allow them to dictate his policy. 
He is quite capable of coming to an arrangement 
with the Government over their heads, and of insisting 
upon the Church and its pious adherents abiding by any 
compromise which may be arrived at. This fact is, of 
course, obvious to the Moderates. Let us trust that they 
will have enough political foresight as well as enough 
political stamina to insist upon the eternal clerical 
squabble being settled on an equitable basis. It remains 
to be considered what will be the effect of a stable and well- 
founded French Government, if that, as seems likely, can 
be secured, upon the foreign policy of France. We cannot 
help thinking that it will incline the French Government to 
wiser courses. While a Cabinet is liable to be overthrown 
at any moment, and has to pick up support here and there 
and where it can, there is always a temptation in France 
to go in for Jingoism,—because Jingoism always rallies a 
certain amount of support to the Government of the day. 
If, however, this need for fishing for outside support dis- 
appears, the temptations towards Jingoism disappear also. 
Again, a strong Government is far less liable than a weak 
one to get under the influence of men like Hertz. Itis the 
weak and ill-nourished organism which is most open to the 
ravages of parasites. The healthy animal does not breed 
lice. On the whole, then, things seem to promise well not 
only for the Republic, but for the existing Ministry. At 
the same time, it is as well to remember that it is the unex- 
pected which always happens in France. Some gust of 
passion or some act of political folly may at the last 
moment counteract the tendencies which now seem so 
favourable, and may make the arrow point once more to 
«stormy and unsettled.” 





THE ROCK AHEAD FOR GLADSTONIANS. 


HE Member for South Carnarvonshire, Mr. John 
Bryn Roberts, seems to understand the most 
dangerous reef now ahead of the Gladstonians better than 
any other Member of the Welsh party. That rock is the 
impatience of each of the separate cliques of which Mr. 
Gladstone’s party is composed, to receive some tangible 
proof of the power and fidelity of the Government. Mr. 
Bryn Roberts is convinced himself, and is anxious to per- 
suade his fellow-Welshmen, of the serious character of 
this danger. But as yet he has not apparently succeeded 
in infecting them with his own very sagacious and well- 
founded fears. The main point, he declares, to keep in 


‘view, is the necessity of securing a majority at the next 


General Election. If that fails, not only does the Govern- 
ment disappear, but the Irish question remains unsolved 
to encumber the Gladstonian march for the future. If 
that succeeds, the House of Lords will give way, 
Home-rule will pass, and then the Government can pro- 
ceed to the next great reform to which it is committed, 
which must be, as Mr. Bryn Roberts at least does 
not doubt, the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales. 
But what is the use, he asks, of passing a Welsh 
Disestablishment measure through the House of Com- 
mons which the House of Lords would of course reject, if 
the effect of this policy were not to promote but to injure 
the popularity of the Government with the constituencies 
at the next General Election. That popularity is the really 
important question for the Welsh Disestablishers, not the 
futile provision of another victim for the House of Lords to 
immolate. Ifthe Welsh Bill passed the House of Commons 
next Session, and then the Gladstonions were beaten at 
the polls, the whole achievement of the two years would 
be nil. The Irish Party would have been mortified and 
probably alienated from their British allies by their ill- 
success. The Irish block would be in statu quo, and the 
Welsh would be as far from having achieved what they 
desire, as they ever have been. Every step taken would 


have to be retrodden, and retrodden under the dis- 
couragement of a great and recent failure. Nothing, says 
Mr. Bryn Roberts, is more urgently needed than patience 
and self-restraint. If by pressing on too fast, failure on 
the one important point of all is rendered more likely, 


Disestablishment in Wa'es may be postponed indefinitely. 








The Conservatives certainly will not pro i 

the hope of a return of the dtelssanidey to taene a 
six years, even if they should secure that return the co: 
ditions of the campaign might be wholly altered b Po 
time. Nothing could be more headstrong and inietaiees 
than to sacrifice any hope of victory at the General Elee 

tion for the idle glory of passing through the House of 
Commons a futile Bill which would go no further and 
might greatly excite and alarm those who would have the 
power of preventing a victory at the polls. Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, therefore, urges the Welsh Gladstonians es 
the letter published in Thursday’s Times, to devote 
themselves to passing Bills like the Registration Bill 
for shortening the residence requisite to confer the 
franchise, which the House of Lords might possibly pass 

or the rejection of which might irritate the people against 
the House of Lords, and to keep the more sensational 
policy of Welsh Disestablishment for the Government which 
should come in with the prestige of a successful Irish policy, 
endorsed by the people, behind it. “# 

We must say that this advice of Mr. Bryn Roberts’s 

though we do not think it at all likely to be followed 
seems to us, from his point of view, very shrewd and 
rational. But it has found no favour at present with his 
Welsh colleagues, and we shall be very much surprised if 
it finds favour with them in the future. The most signi- 
ficant note of the enthusiasts of the Gladstonian Party is 
their impatience and their jealousy of each other. Mr, 
Gladstone has succeeded,—and a remarkable feat it 
is,—in controlling that impatience only by the very 
unfortunate, and, as regards time, the very expensive, 
device of introducing and advancing by a stage or 
two a number of Bills of which nothing more can 
be heard in the present Session. Those futile Bills 
have been of the nature of earnest-money or deposits 
given as guarantees of serious intention, and without 
them we do not believe that Mr. Gladstone could 
possibly have kept his majority together as long as 
he has. But the moment that his own special piotéyé 
has been sent up to the Lords, the various cliques who 
were massed together under his leadersbip will think 
that they have sacrificed enough to their respect for him, 
and will begin to clamour,—as the Welshmen and the 
miners have already begun to clamour vehemently,—for 
the second place. The Irishmen, too, will be exceedingly 
wroth, if their cause is to be shelved for a whole year 
after the House of Lords has rejected their Bill, and 
they are thereby relegated to the tender mercies of some 
leader who may think much less of them than Mr. Glad- 
stone. Sir Wilfrid Lawson has intimated what he would 
think of an indefinite postponement of the Veto Bill; and 
in spite of the very ambiguous signs from Scotland as to 
the popularity of Disestablishment in that country, the 
Scotch Disestablishers are not at all likely to hold their 
tongues if they are again disappointed, after moving 
heaven and earth to force Mr. Gladstone’s hand on that 
subject. Hven before the autumn Session begins, and still 
more loudly before the summonses go out for the meeting 
of Parliament next year, we shall have the most discordant 
cries going up as to what the programme of the next cam 

paign is to be, and the angriest possible criticism by the 
disappointed on the favour shown to their more successful 
rivals. The new democracy are not patient. They are, on 
the contrary, both eager and suspicious. The self- 
restraint which Mr. Bryn Roberts so sagaciously advo- 
cates is not in them. He himself betrays this by declaring 
for both a very drastic plan of Disendowment, and a local 
application of the sums which arise out of Disendowment 
to the most pressing wants of the separate Welsh counties 
thus disembarrassed of their Church. That means that 
his own constituents are eager for the spoils, and eager to 
have the spvils distributed where they can perceive and 
feel personally the advantage they have gained. Now, 
constituencies with ardours of that kind are very rarely 
indeed disposed to be patient. They want to taste, feel, 
and handle the prizes for which they are taught to con- 
tend, and they think nothing of a prize that is to be 
awarded, like a deferred annuity, on some distant and 
problematic occasion which may never arise. This is what 
the Welsh colleagues of Mr. Bryn Roberts have dis- 
covered, and that is why they have not listened to bis 
sagacious, but too unpalatable, advice. It is just the same 
with Mr. Keir Hardie, with Mr. Burns, with Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, with Mr. Wrightson, with all the leaders of all 
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the democratic sections. They cannot bear to wait in- 
definitely. They have already waited more than a year, and 
are getting impatient for results. The self-restraint which 
is pressed upon them is altogether inconsistent with the 
sion fostered in them for the purpose of winning the 
General Election, which they did contrive to win. And 
now they seem to themselves to have almost won it in vain. 
We regard Mr. Bryn Roberts as a much shrewder Welsh 
olitician than those who are doing their best to hound 
Mr. Gladstone on into a premature attack on the Welsh 
Church. Mr. Bryn Roberts is aware that it is necessary 
first to catch your hare before you can kill and cook it ; and 
in this case, in order to catch the hare, the next General 
Election must be won for Mr. Gladstone, which will be no 
easy matter. Mr. Roberts represents, too, that rather 
minute party of Welsh Disestablishers which has the self- 
restraint to deny itself an immediate vindictive pleasure 
for the sake of a greater probability of ultimate success. 
But he will not succeed in drawing-off the premature 
Welsh attack on the Hstablishment which will set 
all England aflame with new alarms, and make the 
General Election far more hopeless for the Gladstonians 
than it would be if the Welsh Members had the self- 
interested foresight of Mr. Bryn Roberts. But the very 
genius of the new democratic movement is not only 
selfish, but impatient. The Welsh farmers hunger and 
thirst for the attack on tithes which they have so long been 
planning. If Mr. Gladstone is compelled by age or in- 
firmities to retire from public life, they see how much they 
would stand to lose. The «gis of his ecclesiastical mind 
is in their view, and very possibly as a matter of fact, 
indispensable to the success of the campaign they are 
planning, and every month almost renders the prospect of 
retaining that «gis for their purpose less and less probable. 
They want to be led to the battle by him, and they will 
not listen to Mr. Bryn Roberts’s shrewd, but also risky, 
counsels. If Mr. Gladstone were ten years younger, 
it would be a different thing; but even then the feverish 
Celtic blood would hardly brook delay. Mr. Bryn Roberts 
was perhaps, for his purpose, hardly prudent in referring 
to the danger of a too generous Disendowment scheme, 
and the desirability of a local distribution of the plunder. 
Those allusions were of a nature to make Welsh mouths 
water for a taste of the spoil. We believe that the 
Government will not run the risk of snubbing the eager 
Welsh demand. They will probably in the next Session 
hurl their forces against the National Church, rouse all 
the Conservative instincts of Englishmen, and determine 
the crusade on which they have entered in a sense un- 
favourable to themselves. The truth is that the Glad- 
stonians have a very difficult choice to make. If they 
were prudent, they would probably lose the prestige of 
Mr. Gladstone’s leadership against the Church. If they 
are imprudent, they will bring all the prestige of the 
Church’s influence against Mr. Gladstone at the next 
— Election. Whether prudent or imprudent, they 
will fail. 





THE TEMPERANCE OMICHUND. 


“TT is now time to undeceive Omichund. Omichund, 

the treaty is a trick. You are to have nothing.” 
These were the words in which Clive announced to 
Omichund, whose help and support he had bought, that 
he did not intend to keep his bargain. It is becoming 
every day more clear that we shall not have long to wait 
before we see a similar scene enacted between Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Temperance party. Obviously, the treaty 
made before the General Election of 1892 was a trick, 
and the Temperance Omichund is, after all, to have 
nothing. That we are not exaggerating when we say 
that the Temperance Omichund is to get nothing may 
be seen from an announcement made by the Lobby corres- 
pondent of the Daily Chronicle,—a writer exceedingly 
well informed in all that concerns the Government and 
its intentions. The statement made by the correspon- 
dent of the Daily Chronicle of Thursday is quite explicit. 
“T think,” says he, “there can be no doubt that we 
must abandon the hope of carrying the Parish Councils 
Bill at the Autumn Session. What the Government now 
propose is to put three small Bills in the forefront 
—Employers’ Liability, Equalisation of Rates, and 
Scottish Fisheries—and to leave over the great measure 
for the extension of local government to the English 





peasant to next Session, coupling it with Welsh Dis- 
establishment as the two measures of the year.” To 
this statement he adds that “most people are pre- 
pared to admit that a Dissolution cannot be postponed 
much after next Session.” In other words, the most. 
aggressive supporter of the Government in the Press— 
the paper which has hitherto been most hopeful and most 
vehement in insisting tbat the Government must drive 
six coaches abreast through Temple Bar—now states that- 
the only thing which the Government can hope to do. 
before the Dissolution is to pass Welsh Disestablishment. 
and to create Parish Councils. But this is simply saying 
in polite language, “The time is come to undeceive 
Omichund. Omichund, the treaty under which we 
obtained the Temperance vote at the General Election in 
exchange for the promise of a Local Veto Bill, was a 
cheat. You are to have nothing.” That is the meaning for 
the Temperance party of the Daily Chronicle’s announce- 
ment. They are not to have the Veto Bill they were 
promised. The Gladstonians are no doubt quite willing 
to deceive them again, but in the present Parliament 
they must understand that they have been taken in and 
done for. How, we wonder, will the Temperance party 
take the announcement that they are to have nothing? 
Omichund fell back insensible into the arms of his 
attendants. Will Sir Wilfrid Lawson fall senseless on 
the broad bosoms of the joint secretaries of the United 
Kingdom Alliance or the Band of Hope? Omichund, 
according to the latest accounts, did not absolutely 
succumb to the blow. His mind was enfeebled by 
it, but he continued for some time to act as the. 
faithful, humble servant of the East India Company. 
At the same time he showed how great was the 
shock he had undergone by developing a childish 
self-importance and love of display. We should not 
be at all surprised if the Temperance party behaves 
very much in the same way. It will, no doubt, begin 
by a violent attack of hysterics; but it will soon dry 
its eyes, and become more Gladstonian than ever,—more 
than ever resolved not to desert Mr. Gladstone, but to 
show its good feeling towards him by voting for him 
steadily. The less he does for it the more loyal it will 
prove itself. That the corporate brain of the party is 
likely to be impaired by the shock seems very probable. 
Good sense has not been the mark of the party for 
the last few years, and it would not take much to 
unhinge its intellect. Many sections of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s followers would have been up in arms at the 
notion that they were to be treated to a new version 
of the story of Omichund. We suspect, however, that 
Mr. Gladstone showed a perfectly sound judgment in 
deciding that the Temperance party was the party which 
could be most safely thrown over—could be thrown over, 
that is, without danger of their becoming enemies. There 
are certain dogs which the more they are kicked and 
beaten the more docile and obedient they become. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s followers are of that kind, and may 
quite certainly be relied upon to lick the hand that chastises 
them. It will no doubt be said and be believed by the 
Temperance party that they will be doing the best for the 
cause by allowing themselves to be tricked without a 


protest. They will argue that Mr. Gladstone was in very~ 


great difficulties ; that the Welsh were very pushing and 
unscrupulous; that the last-named group probably had a. 
right to claim precedence for Disestablishment; and, 
finally, that Mr. Gladstone, having once used them so 
badly, will feel bound in honour to treat them next. 
time with special favour. In addition, they will no 
doubt obtain from Mr. Gladstone the most positive 
personal assurances that he will regard a Local Veto 
Bill as among the very first things which ought to 
be undertaken by the Imperial Parliament after and 
when they have discharged their sacred obligations. 
to the Irish nation. We can quite well imagine- 
that such a pledge has been made—that it has even 
been made in writing—by Mr. Gladstone. But what 
is it worth? Mr. Gladstone can bind himself, but 


he cannot bind his party; and, unfortunately, binding- 


himself is no good whatever, for this very sound 
reason. He will retire from public life the moment a 
Home-rule Bill is passed, and will leave his pledges to be 
dealt with by his successors. But who is going to pay 
Mr, Gladstone’s legislative post obits? If the Temperance- 
party is in a position to enforce payment, it will of course. 
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get paid. If not, {t will be told once again that the treaty 
is a trick, and that it is to have nothing. 

Howerer the matter is looked at, it will be seen that 
the adherents of Local Option have sold themselves in vain. 
They gave their support at the polls to Mr. Gladstone, 
and they have got nothing by it, and now they are bound 
ainder a sort of spell to do his bidding. How very much 
etter would have been their position had they adopted the 
spirit of the old tactics of the Alliance, and given their 
support not to any one party, but only to such individuals 
as would promise to vote for certain definite Bills. By going 
-ever bag and baggage to Mr. Gladstone, as the Temper- 
ance party practically did in 1892, they ina large measure 
ctultified themselves. They became in each constituency 
merely a section of the Home Rule party, and a section 
of no great importance. While in Parliament and in the 
country the Temperance party were an independent group 
standing aloof from party, and ready to fling their weight 
first to one side and then to the other, they exercised a 
strong influence on both parties. All that was changed 
after Sir Wilfrid Lawson virtually concluded an alliance 
etween the Temperance party and Mr. Gladstone. Before 
that, the Conservatives never liked to adopt anything like 
‘a hostile attitude to the teetotalers. Now they can and 
indeed must do so, for the Temperance party have become 
their thick-and-thin opponents, and vote against 
them on all occasions. Hence the Temperance party 
have the expectation of prohibitory legislation from 
one side only. The Gladstonians, however, have not 
failed to notice that the Temperance party have burnt 
their ships, and could not now go over to the Conserva- 
tives. They have entered the Gladstonian household, and 
they cannot now expect the privileged treatment which 
was accorded to them when they were but temporary 
guests, who, if displeased with their reception, could go 
elsewhere. ‘“ The teetotalers must, of course, be treated 

‘fairly, but they must take their turn like the rest of us.” 
That is the sort of tone in which the Gladstonians now 
talk of the Temperance section of the Gladstonian party. 
That the wiser minds of the Temperance party are pleased 
at the position into which they have drifted we can hardly 
believe. They cannot have failed to notice the loss of 
power and influence which the Temperance party has 
suffered in the course of the past year. The only persons 
who are genuinely delighted are, of course, the brewers 
and distillers. To them the conversion of the Prohibi- 
‘tionists into Gladstonians must have been exceedingly 
agreeable. They may say, and from their point of view 
with perfect truth, that Mr. Gladstone has at Jeast done 
one thing on which he can be congratulated. He has 
drawn the teeth of the Temperance party, and has managed 


: to make it as harmless and impotent a group of faddists as 


any in Parliament. 





THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 


Fy \RIDAY-WEEK’S debate in the House of Commons, 

on the question of a Catholic University for Ireland, 
was full of hopefulness for the future of the country when 
Mr. Gladstone has ceased from troubling, and the baneful 
shadow of Home-rule has passed away. The grievances 
connected with education form the only solid ground 
which Irish Catholics can now assign for continued dis- 
satisfaction with the rule of the Imperial Parliament, 
and the bulk of English Unionists, in accordance with 
their policy of making every reasonable concession to the 
Trish demand, while admitting no compromise as regards 
the unity of the United Kingdom, have long desired to 
remove this last vestige of inequality and this last 
atumbling-block of offence. Hitherto the opposition of 
the Irish Protestants, and, to some extent also, the un- 
yielding attitude of the Catholic hierarchy, have been 
sufficient to thwart every attempt to solve the difficulty. 
But the discussion to which we have alluded afforded evi- 
dence of the growth of a more accommodating spirit 
on both sides; and when a Unionist Government is 
again in power, we may look for another and more 
successful attempt to deal finally with the question. 
‘Technically, the discussion arose on an amendment 


--which Mr. Rentoul had placed on the paper, but which 


was moved, in his absence, by Mr. Balfour, prohibiting 
the new Irish Legislature from establishing or endowing 
« denominational University. The Irish Unionists very 








oes 


of a system under which the Roman Catholic hi 
would have power to creat: a University of. thamtety 
pattern, and endow it out of public funds, while at th 
same time they would have both the power and the 
temptation to make an attack on the revenues in 
status of Trinity College, Dublin. As regards the re 
striction on the Home-rule Legislature, the House finally 
agreed to a compromise, by the terms of which that Leo; 
lature will be prohibited from establishing or cadeuinne 
University, save under the conditions of the Tests Actof 
1873, or endowing any theological professorship out of 
public funds. But the precise provisions of the Home 
rule Bill as it leaves the House of Commons are not at 
present a matter of so much importance as the liberal 
position taken up by the Irish Unionist Members in the 
debate, and the responsive attitude of the Nationalist 
leaders in their turn, though it is surely one of 
the strongest arguments against Home-rule in general 
that the Protestants of Ireland, while anxious that their 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen should receive the 
most generous treatment in respect of education from the 
Imperial Parliament, would regard any attempt of a 
Dublin Legislature to effect a settlement of the question 
with suspicion and alarm. : 

Mr. T. W. Russell admitted, as he has admitted more 
than once before, that the Catholics of Ireland have a 
genuine grievance with regard to higher education. Mr, 
Carson, who speaks with authority on this question as one 
of the representatives of Dublin University, went much 
further, and expressed his willingness to grant to the 
Catholics in the matter of higher education all the advan- 
tages which Protestants enjoy from the position of Trinity 
College. After that announcement, Mr. Dillon followed 
with a conciliatory speech in which he expressed his 
belief that this question which had baffled so many 
Governments could now be settled in a few hours by 
a conference of representatives from both sides,—so 
that we now seem within measurable distance of the 
establishment and endowment of a separate University 
in Ireland under Catholic management, subject only 
to the very reasonable restrictions as to tests which 
were accepted by Dublin University in 1873. That this 
is the best solution of the difficulty which is possible in 
the present state of Irish opinion, we have no doubt. 
Trinity College, in spite of the abolition of tests, is still 
substantially a Protestant institution with a thoroughly 
Protestant atmosphere, and the Roman Catholic Bishops 
very naturally discourage the young men of their creed 
from entering it. To secularise it completely would be of 
no avail in Ireland, as witness the failure of the Queen’s 
University. To turn it into a Catholic institution would 
mean the sacrifice of an old and honourable tradition, the 
abrupt termination of a famous career, and would, in fact, 
be to rob the Protestants, without in any way, except 
materially, enriching the Catholics, As the Imperial 
Parliament is quite willing to provide the funds for an 
adequate endowment of a new University, there can be 
no excuse for such vandalism as that. We should prefer, 
indeed, as an ideal solution of the question, a single 
University for Ireland based on the federal union of Trinity 
College, a new Catholic institution with similar endow- 
ments, and perhaps also the three Queen’s Colleges, or, at all 
events, the most successful of the three, the Belfast Col- 
lege, which is practically a centre for the higher education 
of the Presbyterians of Ulster. Such a scheme as that 
would enable Trinity to communicate some of the spirit of 
its high traditional scholarship to the younger institutions 
without unduly sacrificing its independence; and, at the 
same time, it would help in some degree to bring together 
opposing classes and religions, and thus to bridge the gulf 
which is the great permanent cause of Ireland’s difficulties 
and misfortunes. But as neither side seems to view such 
an arrangement with favour, we must for the present be 
content with what is possible. There is no use in trying 
to make people understand each other by prematurely 
forcing them into each other’s society ; and, on the other 
hand, it would be the height of folly to keep the Catholics 
waiting till an ideal solution of the question is possible. 
Every concession in reason ought to be granted which 
will deprive the majority in Ireland of a handle for 
agitation and a pretext for discontent. 

The questions of primary and interthediate education were 
only incidentally touched upon in the debate in the House, 
but they are closely connected with the subject that was 
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under discussion. There are no serious political or religious 
difficulties connected with Irish intermediate education, 
as the intermediate system in force practically leaves the 
secondary schools in untrammelled independence as to 
management and government, while controlling their 
studies and bringing them into competition by a scheme 
of secular examinations, with result-fees to masters and 
prizes and exhibitions for pupils. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the secondary schools have benefited by the exces- 
sive competition and the tendency to cram which this 
arrangement has produced, and a comprehensive scheme 
of educational reform for Ireland might well provide for a 
revision of the system. The question of primary education 
is a much more thorny one. The present system is prac- 
tically denominational with a conscience-clause ; that is to 
say, as between Catholics and Protestants, the number of 
mixed schools bears a small proportion to the whole. 
The Catholic hierarchy are, however, anxious to have the 
denominational character of the schools explicitly recog- 
nised, so as to provide not only for religious exercises 
under the conscience-clause, but for the inclusion within 
the national system of schools such as those of the 
Christian Brothers, in which religious emblems are con- 
tinually exhibited. The question arose while Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government was in power, and Mr. Jackson was 
willing to gratify the demands of the Catholics; but Mr. 
Russell, who has shown himself so conciliatory in the 
matter of higher education, was, in common with most of 
the Ulster Presbyterians, violently opposed to any change 
of the present system of primary education, and his 
opposition has hitherto been successful. The difficulty 
lies in the existence in many places in the South and 
West of Ireland, of a small Protestant minority not 
sufficient for the maintenance of a separate school, but 
dependent for the safety of their religious beliefs and 
prejudices from offence, on the rigid observance of the 
present conscience-clause. Some arrangement ought, 
however, to be possible in these cases, and it seems a pity 
that two-thirds of the population of Ireland should be 
debarred from the use of the religious emblems and exer- 
cises which they desire, by such a trivial obstacle as this. 
Many of the clergy of the disestablished Church, headed 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, are now with the Catholics 
in favour of the gradual development of the present sys- 
tem in the denominational direction, and we fancy that 
Mr. Russell and the Presbyterians of the North will best 
consult their own interests and the interest of their country, 
by accepting this policy while there is yet time aud oppor- 
tunity for moderation and compromise. 





IMPERFECT BROTHERHOOD. 


_ brotherhood of man is making the tour of the 
world, and everywhere it displays one permanent 
characteristic. It grows and flourishes so long as one 
brother is not asked to put himself to any inconvenience for 
the sake of another. We have a standing instance of this 
limitation among ourselves in the case of the Russian Jews. 
Weread of the sufferings they undergo at the hands of their 
Government, and our hearts are at once moved to organise 
societies, call meetings, and address edifying though in- 
effectual remonstrances to the Czar. Almost at the same 
moment there comes the news that some of these unhappy 
people have escaped from their persecutors and have landed 
in London. It might be thought that we should rejoice at 
the opportunity thus afforded of proving our sympathy with 
the sufferers by helping them to make a living over here. 
Nothing of the kind. The interesting victim of Russian 
Oppression is transformed, the moment he sets foot in 
London, into the commonplace destitute alien. As such, 
his case goes into a quite different pigeon-hole and is 
accorded quite different treatment. Our Russian brother 
disappears, and in his place we have a cosmopolitan 
stranger, at whom some of our leading philanthropists are 
quite ready to heave the traditional half-brick. We are 
not candid, indeed, as to the reason of our objection. We 
speak of his poverty, when what we really dislike is his 
habit of not remaining poor; of his becoming a burden 
upon the rates, when the true ground of our objection is 
us presence as an active and self-supporting rival in the 
labour-market. But underneath our cun ningly devised 
reasons for keeping him out, the true motive is plainly 

visible. The brotherhood of man has broken down because 

one brother has the presumption to ask for bed and board 
in return for his labour. 





A more typical example still is to be seen in the recent 
disturbances at Aigues-mortes. At the Peccais Silt-Works: 
a number of Italian workmen have been employed for 
some time past, and the managers of the works have been. 
so well pleased with them that they determined to employ 
more. Italy is a poor country, and wages are very low 
there; this, therefore, was an excellent occasion for 
applying the principle of brotherhood. At trade meetings, 
we daresay, French workmen have often magnified the ties 
which link them with their Italian fellows. They have 
preached solidarity of humanity, solidarity of interest, soli- 
darity of prospects, solidarity of hatreds,—solidarity, in 
short, of everything except wages. But this one exception 
proves a very fly in the ointment. It corrupts everything 


that ittouches. The brother at once becomes an enemy, and 


at Aigues-mortes is at once treated as anenemy. Accounts 
differ as to who it was that struck the first blow; but 
they agree that this and the shots that followed it did con- 
siderable execution. For two days there was open warfare 
bet ween the French and Italian workmen, and peace was not 
restored until troops had been sent for, and had escorted the 
Italians to the railway-station, whence they were conveyed 
to Marseilles. According to one account, the hospital autho- 
rities at Marseilles shared the feelings of their countrymen, 
and refused to give admission to the Italian wounded. This, 
however, has been contradicted, though not until it had 
done its work in Italy. Another aggravation on the French 
side is the issue of a proclamation by the Mayor of Aigues-~ 
mortes congratulating his countrymen on the prowess they 
had shown. ‘This, too, has had its influence in Italy ; and 
as M. Dupuy has suspended the Mayor from his functions, 
we must suppose that, in this instance, the statement is 
well founded. The Italians are not the people to sit down 


quietly under treatment of this kind ; but their vengeance - 


has taken a national rather than a trade form. It is not 
French workmen on whom they have retaliated, but the 
French nation. The latent ill-feeling towards France 
that exists in the Italian mind has broken out in the 
large cities, and in Rome an attempt was made to wreck 
the French Embassy. The Government, however, have 
acted with promptness and decision; the riots have been 
suppressed by troops; the Prefect of Rome and the Chief 
of the Police have been suspended. 

In themselves, of course, these occurrences are of no 
moment. The relations between France and Italy will 
not be affected by them, and except the workmen of both 
nations who were killed or wounded at Aigues-mortes, no 
one is materially the worse for them. But in their bearing 
upon the doctrine of universal brotherhood they are very 
significant. Probably, many or most of the French work- 
men whose dislike of the Italians was the ultimate cause of 
the disturbance at Aiguesmortes, were professed socialists. 
In theory, they would repudiate international distinctions 
as the device of Kings and nobles who had something to 
gain by the invention ; but in fact, they areas alive to them 
as their neighbours who have not yet detached themselves 
from such antiquated notions. Men may argue themselves 
out of patriotism, but they cannot argue themselves out of 
national instincts of the baser sort. They may cease to 
care for their country, or their countrymen, but they will. 
not for that reason cease to hate the foreigner if his 
interests make by ever so little against theirown. In- 
creased intercourse, personal and commercial, seems to 
make little or no difference in this respect. Nations no 
longer fly at one another’s throats at the bidding of 
a King or an Emperor; but the example of Aigues- 
mortes shows that though the orders are no longer 
given, the temper which readily obeyed them is not 
extinct. 

Nor is it only in the mutual relations of the native 
workman and the foreigner that we see this same spirit. 
It is visible beneath all the assurances that we meet with 
every day of the growing unity of labour. No one, of 
course, will deny the extraordinary growth of combi- 
nation of late years. The organisation of trades is very 
much more perfect than it was a quarter of a century 
ago. But when we find people alarmed by this change, 
and looking forward to a time when labour will be com- 
pletely master, and will be starving for want of the 
capital it has wantonly destroyed, we cannot but think 
that their fears are exaggerated. The facts which 
suggest them really exist, but they exist in conjunction 
with certain other facts which the alarmists lose sight of. 
The terror that trade combinations iuspire can only be 
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justified if we assume that they will gradually embrace the 
working class throughout the country, and in every country. 
No doubt, if all the labour of England were organised 
‘into Unions, if all the Unions were animated by the same 
Spirit and were working for the same end, and if the Unions 
of the Continent and the United States were equally strong 
‘with those of this country, and were agreed with them as to 
‘what they shall demand, there would be the materials of a 
‘combination which, unless it were guided by singular 
wisdom, would be the parent of great disasters. But what 
evidence is there that any one of these contingencies will 
happen? How far England yet is from perfect trade organi- 
sation is shown by the South Wales strike. How little of a 
common purpose there may be between the Unions is shown 
by the divergence of feeling and opinion between the 
Miners’ Federation and the colliers of Northumberland and 
Durham. And then as to the relations between the British 
workmen and the workmen of the Continent, we have only 
to turn to the recent Congress at Zurich. Conflicting 
interests are not yet on the way to being reconciled. 
‘There is enough that is distinctive in nations, in classes, 
in Unions, in workmen to ensure that there will be no 
speedy amalgamation between them, and to suggest 
the hope that the interval that separates us from such an 
amalgamation may be so utilised as to free it, if it comes, 
from the evils which now seem to belong to it. So long as 
genuine brotherhood between nations and classes remains 
out of reach, we may find consolation in remembering how 
many obstacles there are in the path of that sham brother- 
hood which is trying to take its place. 








TOYING WITH SUICIDE. 
E regret to see that the Daily Chronicle has been 

opening its columns to a correspondence on the 
‘subject of suicide, in which great prominence has been given 
‘to letters not only affirming the right of suicide, but even 
“proposing the deliberate sanction of the State to the institu- 
tion of “lethal” chambers which may provide painless exits 
from life for those who have made up their minds that they 
an no longer endure its conditions. The Daily Chronicle 
itself, however, we are happy to see, is opposed to any such 
attempt to smooth the path for suicide. The occasion of the 
correspondence was the letter written to the Daily Chronicle 
by the suicide of last week, Mr. Ernest James Clark, who 
based his argument for suicide frankly on the absolute break- 
down of that faith in Providence which has been, and will 
‘continue to be, the greatest barrier to the free exercise 
of private judgment in a practical decision of this kind. 
Curiously enough, those who venture to praise Mr. Ernest 
Clark most warmly for asserting his right to put an end 
to his life, do not follow him in frankly denouncing the 
faith in Providence, a course which they seem to think 
would not strengthen their plea. The writer indeed,—Mr. 
William Archer,—who demanded the institution of a “lethal 
chamber” where men might procure an easy death with all 
the sanctions of the law, professes to combine an almost 
passionate admiration of the sentiment of Dryden’s con- 
demnation of suicide, with an equally passionate admiration 
of Mr. Ernest Clark’s defence of it. He quotes the speech of 
Dryden’s Don Sebastian :— 

“Death may be called in vain, and cannot come, 

Nor has a Christian privilege to die. 

Brutus and Cato might discharge their souls 

And give ’em furlough for another world; 

But we like sentries are obliged to stand 

In starless nights, and wait the appointed hour.” 
And he goes on :—* There! are not those last lines beautiful ? 
‘They move me like a great Handelian melody. I cannot 
‘transcribe them without tears. And for my part, indeed, I 
most potently believe the sentiment they express, only I hold 
that Ernest Clark awaited the appointed hour no less than 
Methuselah or M. Chevreuil.” Well, if he did, “the appointed 
hour” means the hour he appointed for himself, which de- 
prives Dryden’s lines of all their meaning. What this gentle- 
man seems to desire is to combine the sublime emotion of 
standing like a sentry in a starless night to await the 
appointed hour, and the comfortable consciousness that if 
the waiting turns out to be too dismal and too tedious, he 
may desert his post at his own discretion and appoint his own 
hour for doing so. He explains very carefully that unless he 
feels his own way “into the night” always open to him, he 





should be as rebellious under the prospect of having to 
endure what he regards as unendurable, as he would be in a 
theatre from which there are not plenty of easy exits in cage 
of fire,—and this, we submit, is not precisely the proper 
attitude of mind for a sentry on duty. Mr. William Archer 
appears to think that if you can only shed tears over the 
austere duties which you have undertaken as sentry, and 
yet reserve the right to run away at pleasure, you may 
combine Stoicism and Epicureanism in the most delight. 
ful fashion, instead of simply sinking the Stoic in the 
Epicurean. But assuredly, as Dryden said, that logical feat ig 
not possible to a Christian,—who believes himself posted by 
a higher authority than his own at a post whence his own 
exercise of private judgment can never release him. 


However, as we are clearly unable to require that every 
one who in his heart rejects the doctrine of a divine Providence 
over man, should act as if he believed what he does not 
believe, on what ground can we resist Mr. William Archer’s 
proposed provision for the wishes of those who ask State 
sanction for an easy mode of death when they no longer 
feel able to fight the battle of life? We should reply,—on 
precisely the same kind of ground on which we punish the 
holding out of temptations to sins which we nevertheless 
do not and cannot compel the English people to treat as 
sins, though we discourage them with all the energy of 
democratic displeasure. For example, we no longer hesitate 
to put every kind of obstruction in the way of drunkenness, 
though we do not and cannot require a man who asserts his 
own right to get intoxicated if he pleases, without annoying 
his fellow-citizens, to recant formally that most unwholesome 
and unmanly profession of faith. We do all in our power to 
remove temptations to vice of any kind from the path of the 
young, though we cannot pretend to reach and punish those 
secret thoughts which relax the moral energy of the soul and 
multiply the occasions of vice. Every wholesome society does 
what it can to popularise a standard of manly citizenship 
which is directly opposed to selfishness, indolence, and dissipa- 
tion. Though we no longer insist on the profession of a sober 
and stimulating moral and religious creed, we accumulate 
all the discouragements we can upon that practical conduct 
which relaxes the fibre of human energy and tends to 
reduce men to helpless dependence on each other. Any 
mode of life which either leads the young astray or throws 
the old on the charitable resources of their fellow-creatures, 
we treat as a mischief to the well-being of the State, and we do 
all in our power to disparage and suppress it. Now, is it not 
as certain as anything can be, that to put a premium on im- 
patience, restlessness, despair, to encourage men to think that 
they are not bound to fight the miseries and griefs of life 
with all the energy that they can summon up, does undermine 
the social virtues at their very foundation? What is the 
general effect of a poor and spiritless despondency such as 
Mr. Ernest Clark expressed in his dying letter to the Daily 
Chronicle? Is it not to foster all the feeble and fibreless sen- 
timents of the human heart? Does it not generate the idea 
that there is something fastidious and noble in finding life 
altogether too laborious, and being quite willing to let others 
suffer rather than consenting to suffer yourself? Did not Mr. 
Ernest Clark himself apologise to the girl to whom he professed 
to be warmly attached for putting her to the pain of hearing of 
his suicide? Can anything more contagious be imagined than 
this nerveless sinking under the insidious spirit of doubt, this 
setting an example of cowardice and ignoble shrinking from the 
thorns of life? We may depend upon it that the first public 
acknowledgment of the right of men to slink out of life as 
painlessly as possible, would mean a very great descent in the 
standard of courage and manliness throughout the whole o 
our society. It would not only mark a complete surrender of 
any heroic ideal of life, but would cause a sudden expansion 
of all the namby-pamby sentimentalities which Mr. William 
Archer takes under the wing of his tearful poetic sympathy. 
This weakly pessimism, this cowardly fastidiousness, this 
moaning and groaning because, as Mr. Ernest Clark said, we 
were not asked when we were as yet non-existent whether 
or not we wished to exist,—as if a nonentity could have 4 
wish at all,—as if character must not necessarily precede 
the formation of anything like an ideal of life,—simply 
means the growth of all the most peevish and wilful and 
capricious elements in human nature, the multiplication of 
which would soon render human society an intolerable 
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waste. The character which in all ages men have admired 
most, is the character which has been formed by bearing 
willingly, and overcoming, ills which it has not only done 
less than other characters to deserve, but much more than 
other characters to remove. It is perfectly true that no 
one can form such a character in its highest perfection 
without accepting heartily that trust in Providence which 
persons who cry out for a comfortable “lethal chamber ” in 
which they may escape from life, treat as a pure superstition. 
But that is only an argument against regarding the belief in 
Providence,—the belief in the duty of patience, and fortitude 
and faith and hope, which depends on trust in Providence,— 
as the superstition which these superfine creatures deem it. 
Surely it cannot be the finest mould of character which is 
formed by accepting wholesale a great mass of groundless 
fables? Yet unquestionably the character which struggles 
most gallantly against both those hardships which beset itself 
and also those which beset the creatures by whom it is sur- 
rounded, is the character which does believe implicitly in the 
divine'purpose of suffering and the divine duty of faith, courage, 
and resignation. This trifling with suicide, this demand for 
easy modes of death, is nothing but a sign of the collapse of 
the higher manliness and courage. If this sensitive shrinking 
from the problems which divine Providence has set us, should 
ever really grow upon us, we may be quite sure that the stamina 
of our race is disappearing, and that we are sinking into the 
decay of an exhausted stock. There is no better test of a 
true creed, than the power it gives us to endure hardship 
of every kind, without the loss of faith and hope and love. 





WASPS AT HOME. 

HERE is probably only one, and that a very limited class, 
even among naturalists, who will rejoice in the amazing 
fertility of the wasp-broods during the present summer. Yet 
there are persons who by their own confession “have learned 
to love wasps as some naturalists love bees.” To them the 
opportunity now offered for the observation of their favourite 
insects will, no doubt, be welcome, and the specimens of highly- 
finished wasp architecture which decorate the windows of the 
naturalists’ shops near the British Museum or the Brompton 
Road, will no longer be beyond the purchasing-powers of 
schoolboy entomologists. Those who prefer to study their 
wasps at first hand will be glad to learn that “there is no 
danger in closely observing wasps and their nests, if we only 
use a little caution and discretion.” Such at least was the 
opinion of Dr. Ormerod, who, however, qualifies his encourage- 
ment by a caution that it is better not to approach them on a 
windy day, or in a hot sun, which always quickens their 
energies, though wasps at work are generally too busy to 
molest any one who does not molest them.” The difficulty 
is to know exactly what wasps, which have ideas of their own, 
consider as “molestation,” and what is mere harmless curi- 
osity. No doubt wasps have got a bad name, and provo- 
cation might often be urged in defence of what at first sight 
reads like wanton aggression. No one who has read the 
casual column of country newspapers during the autumn 
months, can have failed to notice the recurrence of woeful 
tales of attacks made by wasps on congregations returning 
from church on Sundays. This at first reads like a peculiarly 
aggravated form of wasp insolence and outrage. Those who 
have studied the ways of the village on Sunday mornings 
know better, and will allow that if left alone, the wasps would 
behave as well on the first day of the week as on the other 
six. The cause of the difference lies in this. While the 
respectable population of the village, adult and adolescent, is 
at morning service, the bad boys amuse themselves with 
“molesting ” the wasps’ nests, either by pelting them with 
stones, or possibly by lighting a fire over the hole, while 
some, greatly daring, heap on fuel. This amusement continues 
till the wasps are in a frenzy of alarm and irritation, and some 
of the aggressors are stung. Before the close of service, the boys 
muke off; and the wasps, being no respecters of persons, take 
their revenge on the unoffending crowd who pour out of the 
church-doors. The writer whose devotion to wasps we mentioned 
above, suggests several modes of taking wasps’-nests. They are 
all more or less exciting, dirty, and dangerous, and wholly de- 
lightful to boys. We are astonished to read that the Cor- 
Poration of Hythe should have to employ a professional 
gentleman to take wasps’-nests, even though he has destroyed 
one hundred and forty, when the holidays are not exhausted, 





and so many willing workers could be had at the mere cost of 
tar and gunpowder supplied free. A fire and an explosion are 
the heroic means of taking wasps’ nests. A poor-spirited but 
effective method in the case of ground-nests, is to spill tar 
round the entrance. The wasps cannot endure to walk through 
the sticky morass, and soon desert their colony. Taking the 
wasps’-nest as a “specimen ” is a far more exciting adventure. 
It is recommended that the beginner should wear leather 
gloves with sleeves attached, which can be drawn up to the 
elbows, that the trousers should be tied over the ankles, and 
that care should be taken ‘that these “should not have been 
worn thin in parts.” A wide-brimmed hat, a strong veil sewn 
together down the back, and with the lower edge carefully 
tucked under the coat-collar, with a handkerchief packed 
under the chin, are said to make the armour complete. 


Sir John Lubbock seems to have developed an almost 
maternal tenderness for these creatures. He even tried to 
wash a wasp. “One of my wasps,” he writes, “ smeared her 
wings with syrup, so that she could not fly. When this 
happened to a bee, it was only necessary to carry her to the 
alighting-board [a kind of platform or pier erected for the 
convenience of his insect visitors], when she was soon cleaned 
by her comrades. But I did not know where this wasps’-nest 
was. At first, then, I was afraid that she was doomed. I 
thought, however, that I would wash her, fully expecting 
indeed, to terrify her so much that she would not return 
again. I therefore caught her, put her in a bottle half-full of 
water, and shovk her up well till the honey was washed off. 
I then transferred her to another bottle, and put her in the 
sun to dry. To my surprise, in thirteen minutes she returned 
as if nothing had happened, and continued her visits to the 
honey all the afternoon.” Sir John Lubbock’s surprise is 
rather amusing, considering the difficulty with which wasps 
take far less friendly hints not to “ call again,” even if washed 
and presentable. This clever observer of wasps and ants 
used to mark the former, so that they could be identified ; 
but none seem to have developed the degree of friendship 
and familiarity which was shown by the queen-wasp 
from the Pyrenees, which Sir John took when “as yet alone 
in the world,” guarding her nest of unhatched eggs. “At 
first,” he writes, “she was shy and nervous. She kept her 
sting in constant readiness; and once or twice in the 
train, when the railway officials came for tickets, and I 
was compelled to hurry her back into her bottle, she 
stung me slightly—I think, however, entirely from fright.” 
Such a delicate discernment of motive for a wasp-sting 
deserves the return which Sir John Lubbock subsequently 
received. The wasp lived for nine months, and became quite 
used to him, and when he took her on his hand, expected 
to be fed. She even allowed herself to be stroked without 
any appearance of fear, and when she died, her owner tells. 
us that she waved a farewell with her tail,—“ a last token, I 
could almost fancy, of gratitude and affection.” 


Like many other disagreeable people, the wasp, though 
intolerable in society, is a paragon of domestic virtue,—of the 
fussy, hard-working, grate-and-window-cleaning kind. More- 
over, the wasp invented papier-maché, and the swarm slave 
at the production of this patent material with all the 
energy and conscious merit of a South Yorkshire manu- 
facturing community. The nests, if less beautiful than 
some enthusiasts assert, are extremely curious and interest- 
ing, and in the early stages of their construction they gain 
much in elegance from the nature of the building materia} 
used. The first few cells are built by the queen-wasp herself, 
who, unlike the queen-bee, is the actual founder, builder, 
mother, and nurse of the infant colony. The nest, begun 
early in the spring, is often destroyed, together with the queen- 
wasp herself, by the rains of April and May; and the extra- 
ordinary drought of these months is the key to the wasp- 
plague of the present summer. Roughly speaking, of the six 
hardly distinguishable kinds of English social wasps, the 
three least common make an elegant pendent nest in the 
branches of trees, the others preferring either a hole in a bank, 
or some natural hollow. In the nests of the tree-wasps, the 
first few cells are hung under an elegant umbrella roof to 
shelter them from the rain; this is then surrounded with sue- 
cessive layers of thin papier-maché, opening at the bottom, so. 
light, flaky, and filmy that the whole resembles the grey and 
uncrumbled ashes of a rose, supposing that the flower could, 
when burnt, retain, as paper does, its form, while losing weight 
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and colour. The ce!ls are hexagona', like those of the hive- 
bce, but being meant as nurseries, and not for honey-stores, 
are builtin single layers, each storey being supported by rows 
of pillars of cellular papier-maché. The swarm are as busy 
as ants, each wasp having its own set portion of the walls to 
complete. But, unlike most ants, though their camp is orga- 
nised, their commissariat depends on individual exertion, and 
at is to the independent zeal of the foraging insects that the 
.great wasp nuisance is due. One-third of the colony are busy 
all day long in bringing food to the rest, each wasp getting 
»what it can where it can, with an aggressive, noisy, headlong 
industry which will take no denial; and having just one idea 
in its head, it usually succeeds in carrying it out. Thirty, or 
even forty visits, was not an uncommon day’s work for one of 
Sir John Lubbock’s wasps, when the honey which he pro- 
-vided had been discovered. Sweet-stuff seems a necessary 
part of their food, but hardly anything comes amiss to them ; 
meat from the butcher’s, and even garbage of all sorts is 
carried to the nest. It is perhaps fortunate that wasps do 
not bite as well as sting, for the blood-poisoning that might 
follow would probably be serious. It has been urged on 
behalf of the wasp that it kills flies, and thus plays a useful 
art in nature. The plea can hardly be successful, for the 
wasp kills spiders as well. 
The only members of the tribe for whom we can say a good 
-word are the solitary mason-wasps. There are several kinds 
-of these elegant little insects in England, easily distinguished 
‘by their spindle-shaped tails and slender bodies. They are 
not paper-makers, but build cells of concrete against walls, or 
in any convenient hole which they can find; and the little 
house, compacted of sand and mucus, soon becomes so hard 
as to turn the edge of a pocket-knife. In this the wasp lays 
its eggs, and then collects a store of caterpillars, paralysed, but 
not killed, by its sting, to be ready as food for the young grub. 
‘These little wasps have a curious liking for making their 
mnests in dwelling-rooms, the key-holes of doors, and cabinets 
striking them as just the kind of place they require to build 
in. For two years in succession such a nest was made in the 


- lock of an old bureau in a rectory in Kent, the wasp making 


many journeys daily with grubs and caterpillars, and always 
entering from the inferior of the house, by the door, if open, 
and through the key-hole if shut. Another built in the lock 


- of a kitchen-door, and, in spite of all the traffic, banging, 


cooking, and disturbance, brought the requisite stock of food 
to the cell. The present summer does not seem to have 
caused any such increase in the number of these interesting 
little wasps, as it has, in the case of the commoner species. 
Bat the hives of these are bardly more enduring than the 
material of their nests, and the wasp-plague will cease with 
the total destruction of the swarms by the first chills and 
frosts of the autumn. 





INVOLUNTARY TRAVELLING-COMPANIONS. 


HIS isa season of the year when the involuntary travelling- 
companion is a subject of interest to the majority of 

the public. We are most of us just now declining the moods 
and tenses of the verb “to travel.” We have either travelled, 
ave travelling, or are about to travel, and hence have either 
experiences to remember, to suffer, or to expect in regard to 


' those with whom we may be boxed-up for three or four hours 
‘in a railway-carriage. It may be commonplace to say s0, 


but it is none the less true, that our pleasure in railway- 
travelling depends in no small measure upon the nature 
and behaviour of those with whom we travel. If they 
ere agreeable, we have a good time. If they are dis- 
agreeable, we may be made exceedingly uncomfortable. We 
are so accustomed to the phenomena of travelling in a well- 
‘filled railway compartment, that we are apt to forget how 
‘wery special and curious is the relation into which we enter 
with our fellow-travellers. Under no other conceivable circum- 
stances should we enter a room nine feet by five, or whatever 
may be the exact dimensions, and pass a whole day or a whole 
night there with half-a-dozen total strangers. Yet every 
thholiday season we do this without even the consciousness that 
we are doing anything odd. But though we may not realise 
very clearly the anomalous social relations produced by 
occupying for many hours a living-room in common with a 
band of men and women who are both strangers to us and 
strangers to each other, we all feel a sense of relief when we 





discover that our involuntary travelling-companions—persong 
whose society we have not sought, and who have not sought 
ours, and who yet associate with us for so long a time—are 
pleasant and agreeable. 


It is often not a little amusing to note how the people who 
have done everything they dared, to keep you out of “their 
carriage,” who have placed luggage all over the seats to repre. 
sent fictitious passengers, who have shammed illness, who have 
put up both the windows and breathed on the glass to make the 
compartment look stuffy, who have talked gloomily about its 
perhaps being too soon to travel after such high-fever, 
develop the communal sense the moment you actually enter 
the carriage. When once you have forced your way in and 
taken your seat, you become a member of the community 
settled in the middle compartment of the fifth coach of the 
4.30 express, have the full citizenship conferred upon you, 
and are entitled to the loyal help and succour of your fellow- 
burghers. The men and women who at Paddington most 
meanly tried to “jockey” you out of your seat, will at 
Swindon fight to preserve it for you with the utmost devotion. 
This sense that a compartment is a community, the members 
of which have certain rights and duties as regards each other, 
growsas the journey proceeds, until, after eight or nine hours, 
it becomes an exceedingly close tie,—one, for example, in- 
finitely more binding than that which is created between the 
travellers in the same train. No doubt, as in all com- 
munities, it frequently happens that tuere is one member, if 
not more, with whom one would gladly dispense, and to whom 
one would like to address the remark which M. Dupuy is 
said to have longed to address to M. Clémenceau. “In twelve 
minutes I expect you to have disappeared,” is a remark one 
would often give anything to be able to make with authority 
to a travelling-companion. Again, there are some people 
who resent being made members of a community in this 
involuntary way, and who, though they are aware that it is 
inevitable, still kick against the pricks, and try to ignore 
their fellow-passengers, or to make them feel that they 
are in the way. That is a very stupid proceeding. It has 
never in the whole history of railway travelling been known 
to clear a carriage, and it therefore only uselessly irritates 
and annoys one’s fellow-travellers. The wiser man makes 
the best of the fortuitous concourse of social atoms which has 
taken place in the compartment, and gets as much amuse- 
ment as he can out of his involuntary companions. And pro- 
perly approached, they are capable of affording a very great 
deal of entertainment. They may be used in either of two 
ways. In the first place, you can talk to your fellow-travellers 
just as if they were fellow-guests in a country-house, and try 
to amuse and to be amused, or, again, you may keep quiet and, 
maintaining a benevolent neutrality, treat the rest of the occu- 
pants of the carriage as if they were actors in a play which 
was being represented at very close quarters, and listen to 
their talk among themselves. Each plan has its advantages, 
and only circumstances can decide which to adopt. The plan 
of conversation may elicit some very curious and amusing 
talk. For example, the best and “ straightest ” talk the pre- 
sent writer ever had about the condition of the interior of 
China was held with an involuntary companion, in a third- 
class carriage on the Great Western Railway. Accident may 
in this way put you en rapport with exactly the expert you 
have been longing to consult for the last six years. If, how- 
ever, the rest of the party previously know each other, the 
best and most satisfactory plan is to efface yourself behind a 
newspaper, and to listen to the dialogue of the real play 
which is going on before your eyes. It was once the good 
fortune of the present writer to assist at the representation 
of what was in effect a scene from an unwritten dramatic 
sketch by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. A party of young soldiers 
were travelling up to London from Aldershot. Enter to them 
“a time-expired man” who had just returned from India, and 
quitted the troop-ship at Portsmouth. The man was just 
such a lean, hard-conditioned, long-limbed, quick-eyed, slow- 
tongued Yorkshireman as Learoyd, and he looked at the 
“recruities” with what Lear’s nonsense-book calls so aptly 
“affection mingled with contempt”—a state of mind by no 
means confined to the friends and parents of the little children 
who went round the world with a pussy-cat and a quangle- 
wangle. Very soon the men began to talk, and the time- 
expired one to tell the youngsters what sort of a place India 
was. No doubt one would rather have had the Indian 
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Empire sketched in by the generous, the ingenuous, the high- 
souled Terence Mulvaney, but as he was not in the train that 
day, one was only too delighted to hear about it from 
Learoyd. And very well he told his tale, with a wink in his 
eye all the time. It was a terrible place for the young 
British soldier, and yet there was a fascination about it which 
made the “ recruities” long to be there in spite of themselves. 
Not being a Boswell, the present writer can only recall speci- 
fically a very humorous description of a supposed surprise- 
visit to an important station made by “Bobbs”—the affec- 
¢ionate if irreverent name bestowed on Lord Roberts by 
the soldiers. The General, according to the speaker, had not 
been able to keep his intention a secret, and there was plenty 
of time to get things ship-shape before he came. Learoyd in 
real life, as we must call him, described how he was just 
strolling out of the recreation and reading room when a 
breathless serjeant forced him back with a “Sit down, you 
,in that chair!” Learoyd expostulated. He did not 
want to sit down, and he wouldn’t. This only brought a 
fresh volley of language; a paper was shoved into his hand 
upside-down with a “ Read that, you fool, and hold your jaw! ” 
The next moment the General and his Staff, accompanied by 
the Colonel, entered the recreation-room and looked round to 
see that there was plenty of light and plenty to read. When 
they had gone, Learoyd inquired of the excited serjeant, 
**What’s up now?” It appeared that what was up was this. 
The Commander-in-Chief was exceedingly “ gone” over recrea- 
tion and reading rooms for the soldiers, and Learoyd had been 
hastily pressed as a necessary piece of furniture for the room 
—i.e.,a real live private reading a newspaper. How useful 
would have been a phonograph to catch more of this barrack- 
room talk! Without question, a carriage full of soldiers is an 
excellent place in which to sit quiet and hear some of the 
humours of soldiering, especially when you get a handful of 
“‘yecruities,’ and a time-expired man determined to make 
their blood curdle over the horrors of India. 





Those who are now travelling in France and Germany will 
have excellent opportunities for comparing the ways of 
involuntary travelling-companions on the Continent and in 
England. On the whole, we believe that the balance for 
politeness and amiability will be found to swing in favour of 
the English. There is more manner about your fellow- 
traveller abroad, but less manners. The foreigner raises his 
hat when he enters the carriage, but that done, he shows very 
little consideration for the feelings of the little community. 
The Englishman, on the other hand, is shy and silent, but 
often extraordinarily attentive to the rights of his fellow- 
travellers. It is the commonest thing in England for a tra- 
veller who, on getting out, has to open a closed window, to 
stop and put it up from the outside, in order to save trouble 
to those who remain inside. The present writer has seen this 
done constantly in England, and done for men and not 
merely for ladies, but never in France. The Frenchman 
descends with a bow, but leaves the window down and the 
door open. We admit that the popular notion on the Conti- 
nent is that English travellers are rude; but we believe this 
notion to be ill-founded. There are, of course, a great many 
French Joe Millers to show the taciturn ferocity of the 
Britisher. One of them tells of a dispute between a 
German who wanted a window shut and a Frenchman 
who wanted it open. While the dispute raged, a Briton 
sat silent and self-possessed in the corner. At last the 
‘German prevailed, and the window remained closed. Then, 
but not till then, did the Englishman intervene. He had 
noticed that the German, the moment the window was put 
down, put it up again, and he did not wish to pass the whole 
day at this game. Accordingly, he produced a large red silk- 
handkerchief, wound it carefully round his hand, and then, 
without a syllable, drove his fist through the window-pane. 
This settled the matter for good and all, and built an ever- 
lasting monument to British phlegm. Another traveller’s 
tale of British phlegm is told in the following terms:—A 
¥renchman was seated in a smoking-carriage and had for his 
companion a “milord Anglais.” Enter a British Miss,—of 
course with a plaid and protruding teeth and a skye-terrier. 
She sat opposite the milord. He politely informed her that she 
had by mistake got into a smoking-carriage. She made not 
the slightest answer, but sat grimly on. The milord threw 
away his cigar, much to the astonishment of the Frenchman, 
who, according to thestory, sat watching what would happen. 








When they reached the next station the milord said, with 
the cold dignity of his race and caste: “Madam can now 
change into a non-smoking carriage. If she does not I 
shall assume that she does not mind smoke and shall light 
another cigar.” Madam said never a word, but stared 
in front of her. The train went on again, and the milord 
lighted up. When his cigar was well alight, and the train 
in motion, the lady bent forward, took the cigar out of the 
milord’s mouth, and threw it out of the window. The milord 
not only did not make any remark, but he did not even seem 
disturbed. All he did was to wait a minute, and then to bend 
over the lady, seize the skye-terrier, which was lying in her 
lap, and fling it out of the window. Of this act, the lady, to 
the complete astonishment of the French spectator, took no 
notice whatever. At the next station, both the lady and the 
milord got out, but without exchanging a word in regard to 
the cigar-and-dog incident ; while the Frenchman turned over 
in his head an étude on the subject of “ Les Anglais taciturnes.” 
In a recent number of Truth, this view of the disagreeableness 
of the Englishman is insisted on. We are told that foreigners 
do not love us because we are by no means a loveable race. 
“We are,” according to Truth, “aggressive, self-assertive, 
purse-proud, and hypocritical.” This is, no doubt, the conven- 
tional view of the Englishman; but is it the trueone? Aska 
Swiss inn-keeper, who is as likely as not a man of birth and 
education, what he thinks of the various guests who fre- 
quent his house. He will tell you that the English are by far 
the most pleasant and agreeable; and if you know him well, 
he may burst forth into a frenzy of indignation against the 
Germans, who enter his house, browbeat him, and treat him 
as if he were the dirt under their feet. ‘ They treat us as if 
they had already conquered us,” is the thought in his mind. 
No doubt the French, as felluw-travellers, are lighter in hand 
than the English; but they often show a crass indifference to 
English feelings which is essentially rude. It once happened 
to the present writer to be travelling during the night ina 
railway-carriage with a middle-aged Frenchman and an 
English friend. The Frenchman very soon, and with a great 
show of politeness, asked us not to talk any more in English. 
“C’est si dur,’ he remarked. Besides, a foreign tongue 
always distracted him. “Si c’était Vallemand, je serais 
obligé de quitter la voiture.” One would hardly think 
it polite to tell two French travellers that French was 
such a screaming language and so distracting, that they 
would be doing a kind act by not talking it. No, the English 
are not now w disagreeable race. Perbaps they were once; 
but they are eminently a teachable people, and they have 
taken the gcod advice so liberally tendered them to heart, 
and have broken themselves of the habit. The reaction bas 
made them the race of all others which tries to be polite. No 
doubt their essential shyness and sensitiveness makes com- 
plete success difficult, for to appear polite one must not 
be shy. Still, it is the merest piece of conventionalism to say 
that we are a rude and disagreeable people. Nobody who 
fairly compares his experiences “on the cars” abroad and in 
England—a very good test—will, we think, come to any other 
conclusion than tbat, in essentials, English people are more 
truly kind and polite than their neighbours. 





PERSONAL POSSESSIONS. 

HE love of possessing is so obviously one of the strongest 
characteristics of human nature, and offers so wide a 

field for thought, that perhaps it would be worth while to con- 
sider it in some of its aspects. If we want to be satisfied 
that it is an inborn instinct, part of the raw material of 
humanity, that index of human nature—a child—will supply 
us with sufficient proof ; for “ May I have it for my very own ?” 
is one of the most frequent and eager questions that rise to his 
lips. “I wish I had a paint-box of my own,” we heard a little 
boy say the other day. ‘“ You may have mine whenever you like, 
so it is the same thing,” replied his sister. ‘“ No, itis not the 
same thing,” he answered, sure that his assertion was true, 
though he could not have explained why. It is true that the de- 
sire to possess is much stronger in some natures than in others, 
amounting almost to a passion in certain cases, and like all pas- 
sions, being largely mixed with pain. To walk through a shop 
full of beautiful things which they long to possess but cannot 
buy, is a real trial to some people. They almost groan aloud 
at the sight of them. The appetite to have and to hold is as 
insatiable as that of poor Oliver “asking for more.” Bat indeed, 
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pov hungry Oliver would be nowhere in comparison, and a 
« -rmorant ora boa-coustrictor would be more evenly-matched 
rivals. And a healthy cormorant and boa-constrictor would 
have better excuse for their voracity, for their digestions are 
all-powerful, whereas these greedy possessors swallow up more 
than they can ever digest or assimilate. Their drawers and 
their shelves overflow, not merely with treasures, but with 
odds-and-ends of rubbish, like the contents of a schoolboy’s 
pocket, which they cannot quite bring themselves to part with. 
They may “come in” some day, is their excuse for keeping 
them, though many of them had better go out at once to their 
ultimate proprietor, the dust-contractor. Alas! for the unfor- 
tunate relations and survivors of these acquisitive folk, who 
will some day have to look through and dispose of the encum- 
brances. The task will not endear the memory of the departed. 


If we try to analyse the love of possession, we shall find 
that it is dependent for its strength and its quality on the 
characteristics both of the possessor and of the thing pos- 
sessed. These form links between the two; and the more 
there are of them, and the higher they are in their nature, 
the stronger is the sense of personal relation on the part of 
the owner towards his possession, and the greater his attach- 
ment to it. If it were possible to consider these charac- 
teristics in all their varieties and combinations, the subject 
would be an endless one. We can but mention some of them, 
taking a general view on each side. We will begin with the 
character of the possessor. There are certain traits in men 
and women, some blameworthy, others worthy of respect 
and sympathy, which largely increase the pleasures of owner- 
ship. Those who have a large share of egotism in their nature, 
feel particular attachment to their goods, which they somehow 
dentify with the ego of their devotion. The mere fact that they 
are theirs, sheds a halo over them. Those of conservative dis- 
position—to use the word in a non-political connection—are 
attached to their possessions because they are accustomed to 
them, and would dislike the change which a loss of them would 
occasion. People of tenacious affections, combined with the 
temperament that clings to outward and visible associations 
with the past, love them because of those associations. They are 
more or less sacred relics to them, helps to the memory and 
imagination, a little bit of the past in concrete form. But now 
let us turn from the possessors to the possessions. These are 
valuable to us, both from their inherent qualities, and from 
those associations which, originally springing up in our own 
minds, cluster round them so closely that to us they gradually 
become part of the things themselves. We will glance rapidly 
at some of the inherent qualities. To begin with, if not the 
lowest, perhaps the most mundane, the market-value of an 
article. This naturally gives a possession a certain worth in 
the eyes of its owner, both in itself and as representing the pos- 
sibility of many sources of pleasure, if he chose to realise it in 
pounds, shillings,and pence. Such a feeling would probably be 
a real though latent element in a lady’s satisfaction in her 
diamond necklace. In some people it is more than latent; it is 
so active and exuberant that it bubbles up and effervesces and 
overflows, and they cannot be quite happy, as they show you 
their horses and their chariots, their pictures and their cabinets, 
till they have told you how much they gave for them. Utility is 
another cause of appreciation, especially when combined with 
a long spell of service, and we feel a real affection to the old 
pocket-knife er re-covered umbrella that have been the useful 
companions of past years. Beauty is in some ways a higher 
link of attachment; and though we may become too accus- 
tomed to the sight of many of our pretty possessions for them 
to be a conscious joy to us for ever, yet they insensibly brighten 
life. The sum-total of pleasure received from breakfasts pre- 
sented to us in pretty china, would mount much higher than if 
they had been served up in ugly earthenware. The other 
pleasures we referred to, those of association, lift many of our 
possessions into a higher rank; if, for instance, they were 
earned by our own exertions, or were used by our ances- 
tors before us, or if they are bound up with our earliest 
recollections, or if they were given us by a valued friend, or if 
they came from some place of historic interest,—they are the 
more precious to us. But there is another quality in property 
which raises it still higher, bringing a wider and purer joy 
than any we have considered; this quality we will call fruit- 
fulness. A large proportion of our possessions may be said 





to begin and end with themselves. Allowing liberally for the 
qualities and the associations which we have spoken of, achair | 


is but a chair, and a table a table, after all. And our eyes 
become so accustomed to the sight of many of our possessions, 
that we are hardly aware of them. We see, without seeing 
them. This is, at any rate, true of the very rich, who possess 
more than they can ever make use of. A large proportion 
of those properties which are displayed before their eyes, they 
hardly notice; and they would only be reminded of them by 
their absence. Those which are out of sight are out of mind, 
and make as little difference to their happiness as a store of 
plate kept for security at the banker’s. If half of them were 
to be destroyed by fire, though the news would cause regret at 
the time, the pleasure of their lives would be little affected. 
Against this view may be quoted the case of the rich young 
man in the Gospel, to whom the thought of parting with his 
possessions was so painful. But, paradoxical as it may sound, 
we believe that in his case, as in many others, the pleasure of 
possession was far less than the pang of surrender. Certainly 
Solomon, like his modern prototypes, found to his own bitter 
disappointment how little a man’s life, in any true sense, con- 
sisted in the abundance of the things which he possessed. 
So let us advance a stage further, and consider the kind of 
possessions which are fruitful, in the sense of going beyond 
themselves, giving us the entry into new regions of thought, 
beauty, and wonder. They may possess the characteristics 
already mentioned,—money-value, utility, beauty; they may 
be so invested with interesting associations that to us these 
become a part of them; but over and above all this, they 
enter into higher relations with us still, linking themselves to. 
us through some of the noblest faculties of our being. Asan 
example of this class, let us take a beautiful picture. It is. 
not merely that the object represented is beautiful in itself, 
which may be the case in a lower degree with a graceful vase, 
or well-designed coffee-pot; but the picture has power to lift 
the owner into an atmosphere of beauty beyond itself, and as. 
long as it lasts, it will have this expansive capacity. And we 
will go further, and say that a man who merely owns a picture 
without the power of receiving all that it conveys, regarding it 
merely as representing so much money-value, is even less its. 
true possessor than the man who has no rights over it, and yet 
enters into all that it suggests. Books are another instance ;. 
not the often unread store of the mere book-collector, but 
those which are the companions of their owners, carrying them. 
into fresh worlds of interest and delight. A musical instru-- 
ment, such as a Straduarius violin, yields a similar service to 
the owner who is so happy as to understand its language. Of 
this kind, too, are the instruments of the scientific,—the micro-- 
scope of the botanist or entomologist, the telescope of the 
astronomer. They are not merely admirable in themselves,. 
beautiful in construction, delicate and elaborate in workman- 
ship, but they open to their owners fresh worlds of beauty and 
wonder. 


Can we go further? Is there a higher order of possessions- 
still? We hold that there is. But because they are of an 
abstract and immaterial character, we shall probably be 
accused of being unpractical, transcendental, sentimental. 
Yet as we think there is reason to consider them, notwith- 
standing, actual and real possessions, we hope to be able to 
refute the charge. Of what does this class consist? It con- 
sists of a varied list of experiences—thoughts, words, scenes, 
incidents, pleasures—which, having been ours at a particular 
moment of life, are really ours for ever. Being lodged in the: 
memory they are the possessions of the memory, to be crawn 
out and enjoyed at will, as we might draw out the contents of 
our pockets. We cannot put our hand on them, as on the 
picture, the book, or the microscope; but they are none the- 
less real. Let us think of a few examples. We saw a view 
once, under such rare and beautiful conditions of light, shade 
and atmosphere, that it impressed itself on the memory as @ 
permanent picture, as clear and definite to our minds as the 
picture on the wall opposite. Others may have seen it and 
realised it also; but each spectator will have his own distinct 
mental image. Lord Houghton—no mere sentimental dreamer, 
but a practical man of the world—strongly maintains this- 
view. Let the beauty, he says,— 

“* Become a portion of your being ; 
Close your glad gaze but see it none the less, 
Not clearer with your eye than spirit seeing ; 
So in far sorrows it shall ease your pain, 
In distant struggles it shall calm your strife.” 


Of a similar class, though different character, are those 
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treasures of mirth, amusing situations, humorous turns of | 
thought, which form part of the pleasant storage of our 
minds. Some of them seem the more comp’etely our peculiar 
possession, because they are in no one’s mind but our own, a 
nice little secret that we have shared withnone. Or perhaps the 
amusing incident happened to ourselves, or we alone witnessed 
it, so that we feel we have the copyright of it. Let us take 
another example,—some kindness that we have received, some 
kindness that we have conferred. They are safe in our 
minds; as actual, definite and positive there, as the hat 
or the coat on the stand in our hall. Bat we are under- 
stating the case. They are more inalienably ours than 
¢hose useful articles, which wear out, ard are liable to be lost 
or stolen at any moment. But these are our permanent 
possessions as long as memory remains unclouded; and in 
that case they would only be temporarily concealed and not 
abstracted. Oliver Wendell Holmes has an interesting 
passage in his “ Antocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” bearing 
on this subject. He is insisting that it is by particular 
individual experiences—the property of the mind—that we 
know ourselves. “I alone, as I think, of all mankind, remember 
one particular pailful of water, flavoured with the white pine 
of which the pail was made, and a certain brown mug,” of 
which he tells a story. “Thirst belongs to humanity every- 
where, in all ages, but that white-pine pail and that brown 
mug belong to me in particular, and just so of my special 
relationships with other things and with my race.” Dr. 
Holmes’s instances of such mental possessions may be simple 
and homely, but they are as real as others of a more exalted 
kind. They differ in quality, and there are many of a baleful 
sort which we should be better without; but we should not 
geckon such among our treasures. We have given a few 
examples ; the thoughtful mind will supply others, such as the 
faculties of the mind, which are of more value than the con- 
tents, because, like the scientific instruments of the natural 
philosopher, they are fruitful in their character, enabling us 
to enter into new fields of thought and interest. And this last 
great class of possessions, though abstract in nature, prove 
their reality by their positive influence, not only on our 
¢houghts, but on our words and actions. And those who 
refuse to give them their value are the really unpractical 
people. 

The close of the beautiful sonnet from which we have 
-quoted is an indication of the poet’s opinion, that possessions 
of this kind are not among the things of which we shall carry 
nothing away with us when we die :— 


« And in your further and serener life, 
Who says that it shall be remembered not ?” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 

j (To THe EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
$1r,—Why do you constantly speak of Mr. Gladstone’s 
“magnificent ” energy, “ magnificent ” courage, or what not, 
when a few lines after you truly say that he is “ kept in power 
‘by bribes to this section, and bribes to that section, of the 
community ” ?—in which surely lies no “ magnificence,” unless 
‘in the sense in which Napoleon was “a splendid sinner.” 
Hither Mr. Gladstone is a senile politician, or a statesman 
gone so astray that the only exclamation possible is “‘ Ce n’est 
pas la politique, et ce n’est pas magnifique.” The Demos 
knows not its own history, or the “opera-bouffe” that has 
had so tedious a run at St. Stephens, would long ago have 
been hissed off the stage. To see a Scotch terrier, urged on 
by Irish tykes, insult the English mastiff, reminds one 
of Landseer’s “ Dignity and Impudence,”—nothing higher. 
Magnificence! Bah! One is clothed with shame! 

As a nation we sentimentalise about Irish Fenianism and 
Roman Catholicism, when we should treat them justly and 
‘straightforwardly as we do in England,—no more and no less. 
It is Barthélemy St. Hilaire who reminds us that, when in a 
minority, the Romish Church demands equality, when in a 
majority, she claims domination. Samson in his strength 
dallied with his enemies, and was amused by them; butin the 
4-1 his locks were shorn,—* 4 bon entendeur un demi-mot.” 
ome tm, Sir, &c., CAROLINE Fox. 





Shute Leigh, Wellington, Somerset, August 22nd, 1893. 





We like to call things by their right names. Mr. Glad- 





stone’s energy and conrage are magnificent. Nor is the ‘act 
that he distributes his favours with a view to conci iating 
supporters, in the least inconsistent with this. Was not the 
energy and courage of the elephant in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
story of “ My Lord the Elephant” magnificent? Y.t that 
elephant was both violent and astute.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 


Srz,—I am one of many English Nonconformists who revolt 
at the policy of the Welsh Nonconformists as represented hy 
their Parliamentary leaders. They have voted for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish measure in all its windings, and have not even 
serupled to inflict eighty Irish non-representatives on the 
Parliament of what has hitherto been the United King- 
dom. By their votes they declare their belief that the 
measure was necessary, and will confer, if carried, signal 
benefit on Great Britain and Ireland. If ever a measure 
demanded support on its merits, or rejection on its de- 
merits, considering the vast number whose interests are vitally 
affected by it, this measure is one. The leaders now 
declare that its bearing on Ireland and Great Britain has 
had an entirely subordinate place in their view—it may 
benefit Ireland or ruin it, it may leave the Protestants of Ire- 
land, so largely Presbyterians like themselves, unhurt, or 
crush their liberty—it does not concern them. Let them get 
the Anglican Church disestablished by their support of the 
measure, and their one great reason for following Mr. Glad- 
stone will be secured. There is a well-understood bargain 
between them. Mr. Gladstone is the broker; he gets their 
votes, and hopes thereby to succeed; and they, in return, 
hope through him to have the Welsh Church Gisestablished. 
In plain words, they without a scruple sell their Irish brethren, 
and as the price, they obtain a measure which throws off an 
incubus under which they have long groaned. 

No person who looks at certain facts can arrive at any other 
conclusion. They have been long grumbling and threatening, 
and now the party in South Wales has decided to throw off 
Mr. Gladstone, to support him no longer, if he does not give 
up his evasions, and in unequivocal words promise to give the 
first place after the Irish measure to their Disestablishment 
policy. It is hoped that North Wales will follow. Their 
secession in the present state of parties would be a fatal blow 
to the Government; and with its overthrow, Irish Home-rule, 
which they professed to support because a right and just 
measure, would at once come down with a crash, and with it 
much of the Newcastle programme besides. 

I have long esteemed and loved the Welsh Nonconformists, 
andam grieved that they should pursue a policy so dishonest and 
dishonourable, which brings contempt on the Nonconformist 
cause throughout the Kingdom. I cannot but suppose that 
many who have no love for Church Establishments thoroughly 
sympathise with me. Even as policy, unprincipled policy, how 
unlikely is it to succeed! Are the miners’ eight-hours men, 
the Labour party, the Local Option party, and others, so 
devoted to Welsh Disestablishment—a very contentious and 
most difficult measure—as to be ready to allow it to go first, and 
block the way to the measures on which their hearts are set ? It 
is pitiable to see Nonconformist papers applauding the Welsh- 
men. That high-principled paper, the British Weekly, is fore- 
most in cheering on the Welshmen in their dishonest course.— 
I an, Sir, &c., An OLD NONCONFORMIST. 





TORY AND CONSERVATIVE. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SpectaTor.’’} 
Srr,—It was Mr. Disraeli who brought back the name of 
“ Tory,” after Sir Robert Peel had for some years replaced it 
by that of “ Conservative.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





A GLADSTONIAN PROTEST. 

(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Srecrator.”| 
Sir,—Two errors, of a dangerous and far-reaching kind, are 
at present being made. The first, that a majority, however 
large, can make what is unjust, righteous. The proposal of 
the Scottish Established Church, for example, to ask a separate 
plebiscite on this question is an example. If the majority of 
electors in Scotland may vote all the teind to themselves 
because they are a majority, of course the ma ority in Wales 
or in Ireland may do the same. 





a 
—— 
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The English majority against Home-rule, too, is another 
case in point. Scotland has in the past carried by its Liberal 
vote many of the great reforms you have advocated, but not 
till this Irish question, on which you differ from the Scottish 
majority, have we ever heard of the nationalities, of which the 
House of Commons is composed, being singled out as you 
Unionists are doing. The policy of the Government is 
righteous and it is expedient, or the reverse; and no majority, 
either way, can change the morality of the questions at issue. 
The other error, which you seem to favour, is the proposal to 
refer great questions to the Referendum. As one of your cor- 
respondents ably points out, this would destroy representative 
government, and abolish the influence of the House of Com- 
mons. It would also greatly tend to foster the delusion that a 
majority can turn wrong into right, and confound the words 
“righteousness” and “power” as if they were identical. 
Happily, your proposal is impossible. Let the Queen dissolve 
Parliament to-morrow, and every parish church would become 
a place of political agitation. Meetings would be held all 
over Scotland on Sabbaths, and violent speeches made from 
the pulpits. The public-houses, too, would become the com- 
mittee-rooms of the politicians who feel that their craft is in 
danger. 

While it may be true that teetotalers and Disestablishers 
aud Labour men would vote for Home-rule—not because they 
care two straws for it—you will admit that Churchmen and 
the whole liquor-trade would vote against it, not because of 
any intelligent view of the history of Ireland and the aspira- 
tions of Irishmen, but because the sure way to put an end to 
Temperance legislation and Disestablishment would be to 
destroy Mr. Gladstone’s Government. The policy of a Re- 
ferendum which Lord Salisbury favours is, therefore, not only 
destructive of the British Constitution, which is founded on 
the free expression of opinion in representative assemblies, but 
even if we did adopt Lord Salisbury’s suggestion, it would in 
practice be utterly unworkable, as electors on both sides 
neither could nor would confine themselves to any one ques- 
tion, but would be influenced by the whole policy of the two 
parties in their relation to the various subjects which touch 
their feelings, convictions, or interests.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Craig Mill, Blairgowrie. Davip H. SAuNDERS. 

[It was the Home-rulers who first began the habit of 
singling out the Irish majority as proving the right of Ire- 
lind to a separate Legislature. The marvellous assumptions 
of our correspondent’s letter are truly Gladstonian.—ED. 
Spectator. | 





SILVER AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—Referring to Mr. J. J. Murphy’s stipulation that in any 
alteration in the standard of value, provision should be made 
that money borrowed in gold should be repaid in the same 
coin, allow me to remind your readers that the National Debt 
was practically borrowed in silver, hence there would be no 
injustice in repaying it in silver if that metal should be made 
legal tender without limit.—I am, Sir, &c., A. N. 





THE GLACIAL AGE. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—It would have been fairer to me and to your readers if 
Mr. Murphy, before writing on my views in regard to the 
glacial age, had consulted what I actually said.in my recently 
published book, instead of criticising one sentence in your 
review condensing the results of a long chapter. That sen- 
tence very fairly states one of my conclusions; but I go a 
great deal further. It is not a question of whether a glacial 
period was due to a cold summer, or a cold winter at a par- 
ticular juncture in the waning or waxing eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, which is really at issue. 

I claim to have shown that no amount of possible variation 
in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, and no amount of pos- 
sible variation in the inclination of its axis, or both combined, 
can have produced a glacial period, and I have quoted the 
arguments and conclusions of the most highly gifted astrono- 
mers in support of the position, including the careful conclu- 
sions of Mr. Meech, who devoted a special investigation to the 
subject. He concludes most emphatically that no astrono- 
mical cause is competent to have produced such a glacial con- 
dition. This being the issue, what is the use of elaborating 
all kinds of futile and ingenious puzzles as to whether a cold 
summer or a cold winter in aphelion is to be preferred? It is 





ene 


not an alternative conclusion which has to be selected, but the 
whole postulate has to be justified. 

Not only so, but Mr. Murphy must also meet the fact, which 
is unquestionable and unquestioned, that the so-called glaciat 
phenomena are not circumpolar, but are only found in one 
half of the Polar area,—namely, that included between the 
River Mackenzie on the west, and the White Sea on the east, 
and there is very strong reason to believe that over the Polay 
area itself there were mild and not severe conditions during 
the so-called glacial age in Europe. This is absolutely incon. 
sistent with the glaciation having been caused by astronomical] 
changes, and completely takes away the basis of such trans- 
cendental speculations as Croll’s, or such exceedingly crude 
ones as are embodied in Sir R. Ball’s extraordinary book 
recently published on the cause of an ice-age, which has been 
so pulverised, that it is a curious thing that either the author 
of the book or the editor of the series has not withdrawn or 
justified it. 

The mischief caused by immature and misleading specula- 
tions being presented to the great crowd who are neither 
astronomers nor geologists, by men bearing well-known names, 
or occupying well-known official posts in science, can hardly he 
exaggerated; and it seems to me, when their work has been. 
criticised, and their conclusions repudiated by the great 
majority of competent judges, that they ought either to 
justify or qualify, or withdraw them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry H. Howorrn. 

Cliffe Hotel, St. Margaret at Cliffe, Dover, August 18th. 





IMPRISONMENT WITHOUT TRIAL IN ENGLAND, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Most of your readers are probably under the impres- 
sion that imprisonment without trial (except in the case of a 
person awaiting trial) is impossible in England. It would be 
so if the spirit as well as the letter of Magna Charta and the 
Petition of Right were observed, or if we had a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. But unfortunately the thing is at present not 
only possible, but actually occurs. It requires an erroneous 
conviction to start with. The Home Secretary (or rather the 
official to whom he entrusts the case) can then report as fol- 
lows: “The prisoner has been wrongfully convicted, for 
there was a reasonable doubt of his guilt. But in my opinion 
he was guilty of a different offence, and therefore, instead of 
releasing him, I fix a term of imprisonment as a penalty for 
this new offence.” The old conviction, though acknowledged 
to be wrongful, is left undisturbed in order to justify, from 
the legal point of view, the penalty intended to be inflicted 
on the new charge, and the whole process, even when the sen- 
tence is the heaviest possible penalty for the new offence, is 
called dispensing mercy. The prisoner has no opportunity 
of making any defence to the new charge, which he hears of 
for the first time when he learns his sentence. This has 
occurred, and will occur again if the public does not protest 
against it. Is the public satisfied with it, and is it to become 
a precedent for the future P—I an, Sir, Xc., OBSERVER. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN AND SIR RICHARD BURTON. 


(To tue Eriror oF THE “SpEcTATOR.”’ | 


S1r,—I have seen a letter in the Spectator of August 19th from 
Dr. W. A. Greenhill, saying that “ Richard Burton never met 
Dr. Newman and Dr. Arnold at dinner at his table,” which Sir 
Richard tells in his autobiography, written in 1876. I am very 
much surprised at reading this, more especially as Dr. Greenhill 
declares that he contradicted it in 1888. Now, with all respect, 
I wish to remark that if Richard Burton had been alive, he 
would be now seventy-two and a half yearsold. If Dr. Green- 
hill was at that time of an age to take care of boys, we must 
presume that he might be fifteen years older than my husband, 
and consequently ought to be now about eighty-seven or 
eighty-eight. My husband’s memory and his accuracy were 
so remarkable, that I am inclined to think that this statement, 
written at the age of fifty-five, must be correct. He did not 
leave Oxford till 1842; Drs. Newman and Arnold were there 
in 1842. His boyish ears were open to catch every word that 
fell from these two remarkable men, and the only mista’ 
that could have occurred would be that, as Richard Brton 
spent most of his time at Oriel, his favourite college a 
was there that he met them, instead of at Dr. Greexhill > 

Richard Burton had ever seen Dr. Greenhill’s contradic#om 
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in 1888, when he was abroad, he would certainly have answered 
and corrected this slight inaccuracy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
IsaABEL BurRTON. 
Our Cottage, 2 Worple Road, Mortlake, S.W., August 21st. 


P.S.—Dr. Greenhill remarks, as a proof that it could not be 
true, that Newman’s letters give a full account of the meet- 
ing; it is most unlikely that Newman would have thought 
meeting with a boy at that time unknown, worthy to be 
chronicled, but he would have chronicled meeting Richard 
Burton in after-life. 


[Here is a direct conflict of authorities on a most insignifi- 
cant point, and we must decline to publish any more contro- 
versy on the subject.—Eb. Spectator.} 





A POLITE PARROT. 
(To THe Epiror oF TUE ‘‘ Specraror,’’] 
Sir,—A week or two ago we took our little six-year-old 
daughter to the Crystal Palace, and when in the parrot- 
house, she became very anxious to secure the beautiful yellow 
crest-feather which had fallen from one of the cockatoos in 
the large cage. While we were vainly fishing for it with hair- 
pins, an old cockatoo walked across the cage towards us, some- 
what hurriedly but with a dignified and obliging air, and, to 
our intense surprise, took the feather up in his beak and 
presented it tous! On our accepting it with joy, he also held 
forth another pretty white feather which lay near. Need I 
say that he was rewarded to the best of our power with sundry 
pieces of cake? I confess I should like to know whether our 
friend acted on the inspiration of the moment, or whether he 
is known to pass his life in doing these courtesies—I am, 
Sir, Xc., Lovisa CANZIANI. 
3 Kensington Palace Green, W., August 17th. 





THE VANITY OF SPARROWS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—Permit me to ask those bird-loving correspondents of 
yours, whose letters I have read with great interest in the 
Spectator, whether they have ever noticed the pleasure that 
sparrows apparently have in contemplating themselves? My 
daughter writes to me from Bangalore that she is “ obliged to 
cover up” her “looking-glass with a towel, for the sparrows 
come in, sit on the frame, and tap at themselves, making both 
glass and dressing-table in a horrid mess. At first, the 
towel kept them away; but they were always on the watch, 
and if any one threw back the towel, they would be there in a 
minute. But now they hold back the towel with one claw, 
hold themselves on with the other, and peck away at their 
images.”—I am, Sir, &c., F. C. 








POETRY. 


A HYMN FOR HARVEST. 


Now to Thee, gracious Lord of the Seasons, be honour and 
glory and praise, 

That again in the joy of the harvest our jubilant anthem we 
raise. 





Though many the fears that beset us, though faith waxes 
feeble and cold, 

Thy bow, with its promise unbroken, glitters still as it 
glittered of old. 


Though weary we grow in our watching the weeks of the 
drought as they pass, 

When the earth is as iron beneath us, and the heaven above 
us as brass, 


Yet the showers come back in their season; once more in the 
land there is seen 

The brook brimming over with crystal, the grass as the 
emerald green. 


Though troubled the spirit within us, when the mist upon 
valley and plain 

Lies thick, and the clouds in their armies return again after 
the rain ; 


Yet the sun cometh forth as a giant, and after the tempest 
the morn 


Is cloudless and fair, and the colour grows golden and rich 
on the corn. 





For seed-time and barvest we thank Thee; our fears as the 
shadows have fled ; 

Thou hast given his seed to the sower, Thou hast given the 
eater his bread. 


Ashley Rectory, Tetbury. ALFRED CHURCH. 





[The Author would be glad to have this set to music.} 





SONNET: A PEARL. 


[‘*I am inclined to believe that..:... fiction is a beautiful diseass of the 


brain. Something, an incident or an experience, or a reflection, gets imbedded, 
incrusted, in the properly constituted mind, and becomes the nuciens of a 1 
of romance. ’—See “ Stories and Story-Telling,” by Andrew Lang, in the Idler 
for August. | 

A little grain of sand,—a common grain 

That swelled th’ uncounted millions of the shore, 

Drifted upon an oyster’s marble floor, 

And there for years did secretly remain; 

Until (oh! fair reward of toil and pain !) 

Men saw a radiance through the open door,— 

When it abandoned shelter, prized before, 

And, as a beauteous pearl, came forth again. 

So, in the mind creative lies a thought,— 

A common incident of every day,— 

Till it becomes a pearl of fiction, rare, 

With subtle iridescent beauty fraught,— 

Which, raised from depths of silence where it lay, 

Sets all the little gaping world a-stare. 


ALIce F, Barry. 
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CHRONICLES OF A STROLLER IN NEW 
ENGLAND.* 
Or the more startling features of American scenery we hear 
plenty. The Falls of Niagara, the Rockies, the Yosemite 
Valley, the great rivers and the great plains, have been de- 
scribed again and again, and in language which, to use the 
phrase of the newspaper which chronicled the last exploit of 
Mr. Micawber and his family, “exhausts the typographical 
resources” of the printing-house. It is far seldomer that we 
get glimpses of the quieter scenery of wild New England. 
We have been made to understand what Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia look like; we know something even of the 
villages of New England. But to most of us the country at 
the back of the great cities is absolutely invisible. No one 
has as yet made us see the ordinary “ uplandish ” counties 
of New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. What 
is wanted is an American Hardy who will distil for us the 
essence of New England scenery. Till, however, this inspired 
interpreter appears, we may gain a good deal of information 
and entertainment from the very pleasant writer whose work 
forms the subject of the present article. For the wilder 
aspects of New England scenery, for the hills, lakes, and 
forests, his book, indeed, is all that is required. We get from 
it a living picture of the mountainous parts of the long- 
settled States. Supplemented by an account of the culti- 
vated tracts, we should be able to realise what the country 
parts of New England look like. Like so many successful 
painters in words, Mr. Bolles is primarily a naturalist. 
He approaches the country he loves in the spirit of White, 
and we recognise in his manner of writing and thinking 
that he is one of the great band of English naturalists. 
Readers on this side of the Atlantic will be specially delighted 
to see how the English settlers of New England have given an 
English touch to a landscape which, in many ways, is so dif- 
ferent from that of England. To speak thus sounds somewhat 
paradoxical, butit is nevertheless true. Mr. Ruskin has pointed 
out that what gives the charm, the touch of life and feeling, 
to the woods and fields, is the something which man and his 
works have added to them. The footpath that crosses the 
meadow, the hedgerow, the sheep on the down, the faint 
column of blue smoke, are necessary conductors of sympathy. 
But this indefinable something which man throws on the 
landscape has been thrown both in New England and in Old 
by the English kin; and hence it is impossible to describe 





* At the North of Bearcamp Water: Chronicles of a Stroller in New England 
from July to December. By Frank Bolles. Boston ard New York: Houghton, 
Miffliv, and Co.; Cambri¢ge: Tie Riverside Press, 1893. 
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even the wilder aspects of New England scenery without 
striking a chord of feeling to which both branches of the race 
respond. 

Mr. Bolles does not give us any exact geographical informa- 
tion; but apparently the group of mountains—Chbocortva, 
Whiteface, Paugus, and Bear mountain—which form the 
background of most of his pictures, belong to the highlands 
of New Hampshire. The waters and swamps at the base of 
these hills, and the forests that clothe their knees and even 
their summits, are his points of vantage for watching for 
squirrels, wood-chucks, coons, and every other sort of beast and 
bird. Delightful is his description of a great grove of oaks 
at the edge of a lake held by the squirrels as “ tenants-in- 
common with wood-chucks and racoons,” and across which 
a family of porcupines have a right of way “by virtue of 
unopposed use running back till the memory of rodents 
knoweth nothing to the contrary.” Of the porcupines, Mr, 
Bolles has many pleasant things to say. Among others, we 
are glad to note, that “it is impossible to shake the hunter’s 
belief in the brutes’ powers to shoot their quills at their 
enemies.” That is satisfactory. One would grudge that the 
legend should perish in the fierce light that beats from six- 
penny handbooks of zoology. One of Mr. Bolles’s most 
striking papers is termed “ A Night Alone on Chocorua.” It 
describes how he climbed to the top of the mountain one hot 
evening in August, and there assisted at the long-drawn 
pageant of the darkness, and then of the dawn. We would 
gladly quote the whole of his minute and faithful inventory 
of the effects witnessed from the peak of Chocorua. All we 
can do, however, is to give his account of the rising of the sun: 

“ Ata quarter after three I noticed that the cloudbank which 
lay along the eastern and northern horizon was becoming more 
sharply defined by the gradual growth of a white band above it. 
A greater orb than Venus was undermining her power in the east. 
The white line imperceptibly turned to a delicate green, and 
extended its area to left and right and upward. The clouds in 
the high sky took on harder outlines and rounder shapes. 
Shadows were being cast among them, and a light was stealing 
through them from something brighter even than the yellow 
moon. The pale green band had changed to blue, the blue was 
deepening to violet, and through this violet sky the brightest 
meteor of the night passed slowly down until it met the hills. 
High in the sky the stars were growing dim, and the spaces 
between the clouds, which looked for all the world like a badly 
paintel picture, were growing blue, deep real blue. The line of 
brightest light above the eastern clouds showed a margin of 
orange. Venus in the violet sky was still dazzling, but her glory 
was no longer of the night, but of the twilight. She was wonder- 
ful, in spite of the stronger light which was slowly overpowering 
her. Mars burned like a red coal low down in the west, unaffected 

thus far by the sun’s rays, while Jupiter, supreme among the high 
stars, was paling fast as the light of day rolled towards him. The 
Eastern sky looked strangely flat. Its colours were like a pastel 
drawing. Small, very black clouds, with hard outlines, lay unre- 
lieved against the violet, silver, and orange. A full hour hadsped 
by since I first noted the coming of the day, and still the earth 
below slept on. Hark! up from the deep valley below the Cow 
comes a single bird-voice, but scarcely are its notes sprinkled 
upon the cool, clear air, when a dozen, yes, fifty singers join their 
voices in a medley of morning mnsic. ‘The first songster was a 
white-throat, and the bulk of the chorus was made of juncos and 
white-throats, the stronger song of Swainson’s and hermit 
thrushes coming in clearly now and then from points more dis- 
tant from the peak.” 

“Bringing Home the Bear” is a pleasant study of an ex- 
pedition to fetch home the body of a bear killed by a local 
hunter. It is introduced by the recital of an incident which 
shows the character of the men who inhabit the hills of New 
Hampshire; and makes us wish that Mr. Bolles had told us 
more about the people who live round “ Bearcamp Water.” 
Of the few scattered passages which deal with the people, one 
of the most striking is the reference to a deserted New 
England village. We talk of land going out of cultivation in 
England, and of the people leaving the land, but not even in 
Wiltshire or Essex could be seen such a sight as that described 
in the following passage :— 

“The road was a new one to me, but I knew that it led through 
one of the saddest regions in the Bearcamp valley. A generation 
ago the ‘ North Division ’ was comparatively thickly settled. More 
than a dozen comfortable sets of buildings were tenanted on those 
sunny slopes. Children flocked to the little schoolhouse, corn 
rustled in the fields, and farmer’s ‘gee’ echoed back to farmer’s 
*wah-hish’ from the plowings or wood-lot. Now the porcupine 
and the skunk, the chimney swift and the adder are the undis- 
puted owners of the deserted farms. The people have gone as 
though the plague had smitten the land, and houses, barns, fences, 

bridges, and well-sweeps are mouldering away together. Why is 
it? Ask the West and the great cities, which between them have 
drawn the young blood from New England’s rural families, leaving 


———» 


the old and feeble to struggle alone with life on the hills. 4 
kindlier region than this could be depopulated by such a process,” 


There is, however, a certain reflex action going on, asis shown 
by the passage which immediately fo!lows :— 


“The most remote and the highest farm in the North Division 
shone, as we approached it, like a brass button. Carpenters 
painters, and home-makers had been at work upon it until the 
hills and trees knew it for its old self no longer. Nevertheless it 
was as empty and silent as the decaying farmsteads below. Gazing 
from its terrace upon the far view of Ossipee Lake, the broad 
Bearcamp valley, and the semicircle of hills and mountains from 
Wakefield to Chocorua, I understood why its present owner came 
from the shores of Lake Michigan to spend his summer in its 
beautiful quiet.” 


Though we have somewhat misrepresented Mr. Bolles’s 
book by not quoting any of his minute descriptions of bird or 
animal life, we shall end our notice by referring to hig 
interesting account of “’Lection Day, ’92;” that is, of the 
first election held in the Hill district under the Australian 
ballot system. What strikes one in the account is the “old. 
fashioned ” air of the whole proceeding. The “ up-to-dateness” 
of the modern English election has no parallel in that natural 
home of rustic conservatism,—a New England State. It is 
apparently necessary in New England to hold a sort of public 
meeting before the poll is opened. At least that was the 
course pursued at Tamworth, N.H. :— 


“The warrant for the meeting is read, and immediately after an 
elder offers prayer, the hats and caps being doffed in obedience to 
a loud call of ‘ hats off.’ The prayer is simple and earnest, asking 
for help in a freeman’s highest duty. A moderator is chosen, and 
he delivers a brief and clear lecture upon the machinery of the 
new ballot law. Then a resolution is passed with a shout, allowing 
the old men to vote first, and the greybeards are pushed gently 
forward to the inclosed space in which the five little voting booths 
are built. The voters are kept waiting half an hour, because at 
first no one can open the patent ballot-box, but at Jast it gives 
way to some persuasive touch and the diy’s work is fairly begun. 
By noon about fifty men have passed the guard, taken their folded 
ballots, entered the little booths, and spent from two to ten 
minutes each in marking or trying to mark for their favourite 
candidates. ‘This is a great thing for the fcols,’ said an old 
farmer ; ‘they can look just as wise as the wisest of us, but they 
nor nobody else will ever know just who they voted for.’ One 
man, after entering the booth, came out and said he wanted some 
one to mark for him. ‘Step this way,’ shouted the moderator, 
‘and take your solemn oath that you cannot read your ballot and 
must have help in marking it.—‘I won’t swear to anything 
of the kind,’ said the man indignantly, and he went back 
to his booth. The crowd became impatient at the delay, 
and began to push hard for the narrow entrance. Strong 
men cried out in pain or anger; the stove tottered and part of 
the pipe fell, scattering soot on the nearest heads ; the moderator 
thundered rebukes, and several men went home disgusted with 
the new-fangled system, only to be dragged back later by the 
committees of their respective parties.” 


Just imagine the indignation if the Ballot Act had “ broken 
down” in this way at an English election. There would have 
been a Special Commission ordered to inquire into its failure. 
There are plenty more good things, not only in “’Lection 
Day, ’92,” but in the rest of Mr. Bolles’s book. We must 
leave our readers, however, to discover them for themselves. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THERE is a pleasant, vivacious healthfulness in Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s novels which is always attractive, and which is 
not absent from the pages of The Dictator, though it is a good 
deal thinner a book than most of its predecessors. The pre- 
sent writer has heard it called a dull book, and though he does 
not altogether agree with the judgment, he feels what it means, 
and sees what it is in the novel (or rather what it is that is 
not in it) which might give a certain impression of dullness. Mr. 
McCarthy has in him a good deal of the idealist, and though 
he is familiar with many phases of the prose of life, and can 
present them with effectiveness and truth, he likes to have one 
figure—and it is generally his central figure—whose personality 
or career has something of the interest of romance. He bas 
two such figures in the new story—Ericson, the deposed Dic- 
tator of the South American Republic of Gloria, and Captain 
Sarrasin, the simple, loyal soldier of fortune who has fought 





* (1.) The Dictator. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 3 vols. London: Chatto and 
Windus.—(2.) The Two Lancrofts. By C.F Keary. 3 vols, London: James 
R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.—(3.) Mrs. E‘phinstone of Drum. By Mrs. 
Stevenson. 3 vols. London: R. Bent'ey and -ov. (4.) Robert Carroll. By 
M.E.LeClerc. 2 vols. London: tiurst and Blackett.—(5.) Arno/d Bolsover's 
Love-Story. By Thomas Pinkerton. 2 vols. London: Swan Sonnensch-in poe | 
Co.—(6.) The Great Chin Eyicode. By Pavl Cushing. London: Adam and 
Charles B'ack,—-(7.) For Marjory’s Sake. By Mrs. John Waterhouse. London + 
Digby, Long, and Co.—(8.) The Heart of Tipperary: a Romance of the Lan 








League. By W.P. Ryan. London: Ward and Downey. 
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for many causes, but never for one to which he could not give 
his heart as well as his sword. Both of them have a certain 
charm, but neither is so substantial as we feel he ought to 
be; he somehow lacks the convincingness and palpability of 
flesh-and-blood. Ericson is the more disappointing of the 
two because he is more ambitiously conceived, and there- 
fore there is a greater disproportion between his promise and 
his performance. His appearance in London society has a 
vague impressiveness, but it does not justify the hearsay 
record of his great career in} Gloria; we have to take him on 
trust to a greater extent than is desirable in the case of a 
romantic hero. Indeed, Mr. McCarthy himself seems to have 
his doubts about Ericson, though he puts them into the mouth 
of a quite subordinate character, the quick-witted American- 
born Duchess of Deptford :— 

«“¢What troubles me is this,’ said the Duchess, ‘I don’t see 

much of the Dictator in him. Do you?’—* How do you mean, 
Duchess?’ Helena asked evasively.—‘ Well, he don’t seem to me 
to have much of aruler of men about him. He is a charmivg 
man and a brainy one, I dare say; but the sort of man who takes 
hold at once and manages things and puts things straight all of 
his own strength—well, he doesn’t seem to be quite that kind of 
man—now, does he?’” 
The reader will probably incline to agree with the Duchess, 
and as Mr. McCarthy evidently intended Ericson to be “quite 
that kind of man,” the portrait is disappointing. Nor is the 
mere scaffolding of the story—so far, at any rate, as the 
attempted assassination is concerned—altogether satisfactory. 
A ruffianly South American convict could hardly assume the 
character of a Yankee professor of folk-lore in such a manner 
as to deceive Englishmen of culture, especially when one of 
them is a specialist ; and though the discovery of the impos- 
ture by the Duchess and Dolores is skilfully managed, it 
seems very improbable that the assassins should not have 
been earlier suspected. So pleasant and bright a book as 
The Dictator can hardly be called a failure, but it is certainly 
lacking in solidity and grip. 

The Two Lancrofts is a clever, irritating, and enervating 
book, which testifies to Mr. Keary’s admiring study of a 
certain school of contemporary French fiction. It is a novel 
of artistic and literary society in Paris and London,—very 
skilfal in its swift impressionist rendering of the outline and 
atmosphere of the lifefwith which it deals, and even strikingly 
truthful up to a certain point, but—or so it seems to us— 
almost amazingly inadequate in the incompleteness of its 
rendering of life as a whole, and often even tantalisingly 
so in its presentation of individual character. Some 
time ago a very able and intelligent critic, Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, tempered a generous appreciation of this journal 
by a protest against what he considered our error in ap- 
praising products of literary art by ethical rather than by 
wsthetical canons. We do not think that the Spectator has 
ever given occasion for such a protest; but we have always 
insisted and always shall insist that to ignore or misrepresent 
the moral element in life is primarily an offence not against 
morals but against art. The instinct which approves certain 
states or actions as morally attractive; and disapproves others 
as morally repellent, is not less‘a fact of nature than is any one 
of those other instincts which distinguish between the wise and 
the foolish thought, the beautiful and the ugly spectacle, the 
sweet and the sour article of diet; and to ignore any of them 
in a presentation of humanity is to throw the picture out of 
drawing. Here, for example, is] Mr. Keary’s story of the two 
cousins, Hope and Willie Lancroft. Of entirely different 
types in all other respects, they are both clearly-marked 
examples of the artistic temperament; and the novel deals 
with the turn given to their lives by the dogged brute strength 
of the former, and the pliant sensitive weakness of the latter, 
and especially with the manifestations of that strength and 
weakness in their relations with the woman who is loved by 
the one and who loves the other. The studio chapters in the 
Paris section of the novel are excellent, with much more of 
real knowledge than the similar chapters in David Grieve ; 
and many of the single situations, such as the coming together 
of Willie and Thyrza and their final parting, have the warmth 

and reality of life; but the book in its entirety gives us 
the same feeling of unreality, or rather of intangibleness, 
that we have in looking at an entirely flat design—say that of 
a willow-pattern plate. And this is solely due toa presenta- 
tion of human nature denuded of one of its essential and 
normal elements. The people in Mr. Keary’s book are highly 








organised animals, and as studies of the play of emotion and 
intelligence his portraits are skilful, and in a way interesting ; 
but they are not, to our view, men and women. 

There is no such lack in the characters whose acquaintance 
we make in Mrs. Elphinstone of Drum, though Mrs. Stevenson 
has heavily handicapped herself by choosing a situation which 
strains belief almost to the breaking-point. James E]phin- 
stone, in the course of an Australian sojourn, has married 
a girl socially his inferior, who has nursed him through a long 
illness. After two or three years, during which a child is born 
to them, he returns to England, whither his wife is to follow 
him; but the vessel in which she sails founders at sea, and 
all on board are supposed to have been lost. Only 
on the eve of his marriage to a girl of his own rank, do 
he and his bride elect learn that a boat-load of women and 
children from the lost ‘Hooghly’ have been picked up and 
rescued, and they resolve that, in spite of the doubt concern- 
ing Elphinstone’s freedom, they will go through the ceremony 
of marriage, to separate immediately afterwards until suck 
time as they shall know the whole truth. It will be felt that 
it is difficult upon such a foundation to build a very stable 
narrative structure; but the reader who can manage to forget 
the foundation and to give his attention to the structure 
alone, will find in Mrs. Elphinstone of Drum a novel rich in 
power, pathos, and strongly conceived dramatic situation. 
Miriam Flintoft, Elphinstone’s true wife, has the love which 
finds sufficient satisfaction in the happiness of its object, and, 
like Enoch Arden, she determines to efface herself; but 
her attempt, unlike his, is unsuccessful, and her failure 
provides Mrs. Stevenson with an effective crisis, in the 
management of which she shows herself a true creature and 
dramatic artist. The mere writing is admirable throughout, 
with a frequent epigrammatic condensation and brilliance ; but 
some of the conversations are a little too highly finished, and 
their purely literary charm lacks something of the simplicity 
of nature. There is, however, more intellectual and human 
interest in Mrs. Elphinstone of Drum than in half-a-score of 
ordinary novels. 

Like Mr. Allardyce’s Balmoral, which we reviewed last 
month, Robert Carroll is a story of the Jacobite rising of 
1715, and Miss Le Clerc has been conventional or courageous 
enough to utilise again the motive of nine out of every ten 
novels of civil strife. Robert Carroll is the son of a decayed 
Jacobite squire, whose lonely, desolate mansion is the meeting- 
place of the neighbouring country gentlemen who plot for the 
dethronement of the Elector of Hanover and drink the healtk 
of “the King over the water.” Verena Lyle is the daughter 
of a sturdy Hanoverian whose words have weight in the 
councils of the first George; and when Miss Le Clerc brings 
the two young people together it does not require much 
experience of fiction to give the reader something more than 
an inkling of the story that is to be told. There is, however, 
so much quiet beauty, grace, and pathos in Miss Le Clerc’s 
telling of it, that he feels little temptation to resent the trite- 
ness of the theme, though he may, unwisely as we think, resent 
what is really a conspicuous virtue of the book,—the loyalty 
to imaginative truths which has led the writer to refrain 
from the commonplace happy ending. Robert Carroll, though 
by no means a noteworthy novel, has a winning tenderness, 
and it is certainly worthy of the pen that wrote the story of 
Mistress Beatrice Cope. 

We do not think that Mr. Pinkerton is quite at his best in 
Arnold Bolsover’s Love-Story, for while there is in it a good 
deal of scattered cleverness, there is also a lack of proportion 
and form, and once or twice—perhaps because of some dull- 
ness of apprehension induced by tropical weather—we have 
found some little difficulty in following the course of the nar- 
rative. We know, of course, that whenever a bank which 
inspires universal confidence appears in the pages of a novel, 
itis destined to failure, but in the case of Bolsover’s bank, the 
causes of the collapse are involved in impenetrable mystery. 
Nor is the action of one or two of the characters much more 
explicable. The lawyer Lenardo, generally known as “the 
wrecker,” is, of course, a rascal; but even rascals do not devise 
complicated schemes of villainy without some prospect of 
advantage, and here there seems to be none. Then, too, 
Arnold Bolsover’s conduct in tempting his cousin—who turns 
out to be his younger brother—to an act of felony, is surely 
inconsistent with the character of an honourable man, and 
such Arnold is surely meant to be. It is in the subsidiary 
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sketches of men and things in the brewing town of Milling 
ton that Mr. Pinkerton exhibits to the best advantage those 
aptitudes for quietly satirical portraiture and reflection which 
have made much of his previous work so exhilarating. Here 
and there are bits in his best manner; the pity is that they 
are only bits. 

The remaining novels on our list are comparatively slight 
affairs, and may without injustice be somewhat briefly des- 
patched. The amateur detective has of late years become so 
popular a character in fiction that even a novelist like Mr. 
Paul Cushing has been tempted to make use of him, though 
he has deviated from the beaten track by giving success to 
the old Scotland Yard official instead of to his gentleman 
rival. There is something of originality, too, in making a 
Major and a V.C. take service as a butler in the house of the 
woman whom he suspects to be the murderer of his uncle, in 
order to satisfy himself of her innocence or guilt. The 
Great Chin Episode differs, however, from most novels of 
its kind in making the detective interest subordinate to 
the more intellectual incident excited by a handling of 
character which is thoroughly lifelike and dramatic. The 
portrait of Emiline Knivett who, though not a murderess, has 
nevertheless yielded to a very ignoble temptation, and who— 
sinner as she has been—still retains so much womanly charm, 
is truthfully imagined and effectively executed, and Mr. 
Alabone, the old auctioneer and antiquary, is one of Mr. 
Cushing’s pleasantest studies. 

When one has said that For Marjory’s Sake isa very bright, 
readable story of country life in South Australia, written by a 
lady who is evidently well acquainted with her background, and 
can make her local colour effective without being obtrusive, 
there really seems very little to be added. It is a book 
entirely devoid of those defects which bring a savage joy to 
the heart of a reviewer with a turn for “slogging,” and yet it 
somehow lacks the qualities which arrest attention and inspire 
strong interest. The various persons who figure in the story 
are well individualised, and the story itself hangs well 
together; the style is simple, correct, and businesslike, with 
nothing that is crude, meretricious, or even flat ; and, indeed, 
the only thing lacking in For Marjory’s Sake is the something 
which really fascinates the imagination. It reminds us of some 
people who have so many good qualities, that we are annoyed 
with ourselves for feeling indifferent to them. The in- 
difference, however, remains; and we feel that it has a reason, 
though we may not be able to give it. 

The fact that Mr. Ryan’s story, The Heart of Tipperary, 
appears with an introduction by Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., 
is a sufficient indication of the author’s standpoint. The 
introduction is more entertaining than the story, for though 
Mr, O’Brien has not much to say that is of any consequence, 
his crow of triumph over the achievements of the Land 
League has a shri!l vivacity which is very characteristic, and, 
in its way, not unattractive. The Heart of Tipperary is, of 
course, the work of an enthusiastic partisan; but its tone is 
for the most part one of which no reasonable opponent can 
fairly complain, for it would not be fair to resent the absence 
of the judicial quality ina rhetorical ea parte plea. Nor is Mr. 
Ryan wanting in imagination and literary facility, but he 
lacks experience in the art of construction; and he would 
have done better had he written half-a-dozen or a dozen short 
sketches, instead of weaving his materials into a continuous 
story. Some of the episodes are really effective and 
picturesque; but the book, as a whole, has no organic life, 
and is therefore a good deal more wearisome than it ought 
to be. 


LE PRESIDENT HENAULT ET MADAME DU 
DEFFAND.* 
Supposine that a man had all this world could afford him, 
according to the most luxurious ideal of the age in which he 
lived—wealth, honour, position, influence, long life, troops of 
friends, even the consolations without the discipline of a fairly 
comfortable religious creed—he would have such conditions 
of life as were possessed by Charles J. F. Hénault. Sup- 
posing that a woman were tied to no bond which she thought 
irksome, were able to choose the highest and most brilliant 
society of the day, were freed from monetary pressure, were 
constantly gratifying her taste for always having in her life 


* Le Président Hénault et Madame du Deffund, la Cour du Régent, la Cour de 
Louis XV. et de Marie Leczinska, Par Lucien Perey, Paris: Calman Levy. 1893, 











the most romantic events, and, with no fear of becomin 
ridiculous to her neighbours, could safely indulge in melo. 
dramatic scenes and otherwise gratify her self-importance on 
most occasions; if she could prolong illusions and coquetry 
into the eighties and, in a word, reach all that women of her 
character desire to obtain,—she would have nothing more 
than had Madame du Deffand. The following question ig by 
no means unpractical in these days: if such life without law 
was not happiness to those with brains and position, set in 
a thoroughly concentrated, highly civilised, and distinctly 
interesting milieu, how can it be even borne by men and 
women who are tolerated rather than sought after? For it 
is not the most brilliant and influential who nowadays would 
revive the epigrammatic world. 


The development of mental ability, as such, stands out from 
the pages of this monograph by M. Perey, and is recalled by 
the names with which it bristles. Much of what he has to tell 
is by no means new. In both French and English, the ground 
has been covered, as was necessitated by the connection 
between French and English literature, and by the link 
between Madame du Deffand and Horace Walpole. It would 
have been easier to estimate the value of the unpublished con. 
tributions had the author made more free acknowledgment 
of that already given to the world; but students of the 
period will be interested in the novel matter introduced 
to us, as Sainte-Beuve hoped, by the discovery of the 
missing memoirs and letters of Hénault (1685-1750); and, 
if what Mademoiselle de Lépinasse thought of Madame du 
Deffand is not a matter of enormous importance, a very 
curious bit of human nature is presented in the portrait of 
the latter by the former which is now drawn from its hiding. 
place amongst D’Alembert’s papers. As the common candle 
to the electric light, so is ordinary observation to the vivisec- 
tion of the day of the memoirs and the maxims; its micro. 
scopic analysis was expressed in marvellously pithy literary 
forms, and polished, as a rule, by the unsparing criticism 
of those unscrupulously engaged in the search for the 
subtlest motives of their enemies, rivals, and friends. But 
the portrait of Madame du Deffand by her ci-devant protégée 
is only now published. It is less damaging than the discovery 
of the lies told needlessly by Madame du Deffand as to the 
disposition of the property of Hénault; for it is not so im- 
possible to feel a certain respect for a woman who is “ incon- 
siderate, indiscreet, personal, and jealous,” as for a human 
being who behaved as she did on the death of one who had 
been a friend of hers for fifty years. Voltaire wrote her 
one of his caustic letters, evidently not altogether un- 
pleasing, in which he not only repeats his ridicule of the 
President’s conversion, of his verses, of his Queen, but 
adds :—‘‘ Quoi! ne pas vous laisser la moindre marque 
d’amitié dans son testament, aprés vous avoir dit pendant 
quarante ans qu’il vous aimait?” The lady only replies that 
Hénault made his will at the time of the Lépinasse episode, 
and rebukes Voltaire a little for his depreciation of Hénault. 
She remarks later to her man of business, “j’ai cru pouvoir 
sins blesser la bonne foi supprimer cing ou six mille livres de 
rente qui sont ignorées.” “Sans blesser la bonne foi,” there 
is every reason to suppose that this is the precise amount left 
her by Hénault, and always paid to her by him. She de- 
liberately chose falsely to charge him with what might to 
another woman have seemed extraordinary ingratitude and 
want of faith. But, even when we are watching with some 
curiosity the sharp contrasts of work and idleness exhibited 
in another intensely self-conscious and observant centary, 
the mere details of a worthless woman’s duplicity would be to 
us of little value without connecting them once more with 
the thoughts they suggest. To-day there are persons 10 
all ranks of society whose brains are far too active for 
the employment permitted to them, such brains having 
been stimulated by a cultivation that is in itself an end. 
Unlike the cultivation of gardens used for the production 
of what is good for food and pleasant to the eyes, their 
cultivation is that of the gravel walk, rolled and smoothed 
that it may look civilised. There is no life and no growth 
in it. Thus Madame du Deffand wrote to Horace Walpole: 
“T’ennui a été et sera toujours cause de toutes mes fautes. 
A harsher word than “fault” might be written; — but 
Madame du Deffand never troubled herself with inquiring 
into the distinctions between her sins, as, indeed, she shows 
when endeavouring at one time to accommodate her ideas to 
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those of the ecclesiastics willing to accept any reasonable offer 
in the way of repentance,—and declaring that she intended to 
give up neither the rouge for her cheeks nor her President. 
But if readers wish to understand thoroughly the absolute un- 
scrupulousness of a woman who is always bored because she is 
remarkably clever and entirely selfish, let them recall the story 
of this really brilliantly gifted being. It is scarcely possible 
to pity her when in her old age, living with many acquaintances 
and few or no friends, she seems for the first time to acquire 
power to throw herself out of herself, though only into another 
form of egotism. Horace Walpole revenged the brutality 
with which she had treated others, and inflicted on her all the 
miseries of unrequited devotion. In her old age she crawled 
on hands and knees after him, so to speak, and at last, after 
submitting herself to almost inconceivable humiliations from 
his pen, meekly accepted as a favour that after her death he 
would have her pet, ‘Ton-ton,’ cared for. ‘Ton-ton,’ indeed, 
lived at Strawberry Hill to a good and fat old age. By-the- 
way, there is a slip of the pen when our English Sir Robert 
Walpole figures as “ Sir Richard,” and to our previous know- 
ledge of the Walpoles not much is added by M. Perey’s 
monograph. 

As for the “ President,” have we left enough space for the 
consideration of the new light thrown upon his times by the 
letters and papers given? Such will chiefly be useful to those 
who compare them with the Saint-Simon portraits, as M. 
Perey remarks :—‘Il est done interessant de contrdler les 
assertions de l’impétueux duc par celles d’un homme infiniment 
plus impartial et plus modéré, chez lequel l’interét personnel 
est rarement en jeu, dont les vues justes et fines ne sont pas 
obscurcies par des préjugés.” Hénault’s own style in prose 
is clear and interesting, though Voltaire pinned him to his 
place as a social force and pretty verse-writer in the words 
never forgiven :— 

“ Hénault femeux par vos soupers, 
Et par votre Chronologie, 
Par des vers au bon coin frappés,” &e. 

Hénault’s character, on the whole, is one which merited the 
confidence placed in it by the unhappy young Queen, and his 
portraits of her and of her surroundings, his criticism of men 
and of measures, his correspondence with interesting men and 
women, are not only real contributions to the story of the 
times, but readable as literature. He was one of those men 
who could turn their pens to anything. Dida grande dame 
desire to send a witty epistle; did Parliament or Royalty wish 
to approach each other and save their mutual dignities; were 
addresses to be drawn up by various parties and suitable 
replies framed, it was to Hénault each and all turned, and he 
had the secret and always rather unsafe amusement of answer- 
ing what he himself had composed. In one case he did this for 
the King, the Duke of Orleans, M. d’Armenoville, and M. 
des Mesmes. He had a very serious side, but he was not 
always in public taken so seriously as his private influence 
deserved, and he lent character to this view by the delight he 
took in the humorous side of more solemn matters. Let us 
take an example of his raconteur style. He is describing the 
death of the Cardinal Dubois :— 

“Je ne puis omettre un trait dont son confesseur nous vint 
faire confidence, c’est une franche espiéglerie que la simplicité de 
ce bon religieux rendait encore plus ridicule, et qui m’aurait fait 
vire dans d’autre circonstance. Aprés l’avoir confessé ce Pére lui 
proposa de recevoir le viatique. Le Cardinal n’en voulut rien 
faire. Lemoine ne se contenta pas. Enfin, pour lui fermer la 
bouche, le Cardinal lui dit :—‘ Vous ne savez pas, Pére, qu’il y a un 
cérémonial pour faire recevoir le viatique aux cardinaux, allez 
vous informer de ce que c’est, et puis aprés nous verrons.’ Le 
bon homme sortait avec empressement et dans la bonne foi pour 
sinstruire & vous de ce cérémonial dont il jurait qu’il n’avait 
jamais oui parler, et il avait bien raison.” 

In spite of many faults of character and of life, it is 
abundantly clear that if the President drew upon him- 
self some of the woes of popularity, he also amply 
earned his description of “a good heart and good head.” 
Voltaire declared that Hénault’s brain softened from the 
moment of his “conversion” during a dangerous illness, but 
others have spoken of it with the sincerest respect, and the 
old age of the President, with all its weaknesses, was happier 
far than that of the woman with whom his name and fortunes 
were for some time linked. Yet such love as both had to 
give was in either case bestowed upon others, and in her old 
age she maintained her connection with him because of the 
usefulness of respectability which bored her into disliking 








him. Altogether, this is an interesting study of character, 
and it is worth taking up, for those at least who have a taste 
for mémoires. It cannot be added to the list of the books 
suitable for the schoolroom, but the educated reader will 
find it a clever and interesting study of the period with which 
it deals. 





THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND.* 
PROBABLY the majority even of Presbyterian readers of this 
volume will admit that its author is a moderate Anglican, 
who wishes to be scrupulously fair to such as he does 
not see eye-to-eye with in ecclesiastical matters. But 
it may very fairly be objected that Dean Luckock’s book 
ought not to have been included in a series entitled 
“The National Churches.” The Church in Scotland; as 
understood in England, is not the same thing as the 
Church of Scotland. In a sense, indeed, it is the very 
opposite, as it is a Dissenting communion, whereas the other 
is an Establishment,—in other words, a “ National Church.” 
If this mistake be condoned, however—or adequately un- 
derstood—Dr. Luckock’s Presbyterian critics will no doubt 
frankly admit that, even if he has taken his information from 
too exclusively Anglican sources, he presents an impartial 
view of the ecclesiastical situation north of the Tweed. 
Thus, alluding to the late Bishop Wordsworth’s favourite 
proposal for a union between the Church of Scotland and the 
Church in Scotland, he says :—“ At present, notwithstanding 
individual expressions of brotherly kindness and good-will on 
both sides, which men are so apt to interpret in the light of 
what they wish, there can be no real doubt that union involves 
something which the Presbyterian Church will not, and the 
Episcopal Church cannot, surrender.” 

The reasonable Presbyterian will, however, have another 
crow to pluck with Dr. Luckock. After all, Scotch Presby- 
terianism—the Church of Scotland in the truly “ national” 
sense—means John Knox as decidedly as Scotch poetry now 
means Burns, and Scotch romance means Scott. Dr. Luckock 
tries, in his own way, to do justice to Knox. In his preface, 
he says that “ Knox’s disinterestedness, when placed in con- 
trast with the rapacity of his lay colleagues, deserves the 
highest praise.” Iu the body of the book, and in a chapter 
entitled “ Queen Mary and John Knox,” this view is repeated- 
“In a generation of unbounded rapacity, and with ample 
opportunity of self-enrichment, even in the closest league with 
men who subordinated every principle to a passion for greed, 
he is never known to have appropriated a single groat that he 
could not legally claim.” So far well; but the Dean of Lich- 
field’s general view of Knox recalls too readily what Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson says in one of his two admirable papers on 
“ John Knox and his Relation to Women,”—“ The hard energy 
of the man in all public matters has possessed the imagination 
of the world; he remains for posterity in certain traditional 
phrases, browbeating Queen Mary, or breaking beautiful 
carved work in abbeys and cathedrals that had long smoked 
themselves out, and were no more than sorry ruins, while 
he was still teaching children in a country gentleman’s 
family.” At all events, it is certainly going too far 
to talk of Knox’s “insatiate thirst for bloodshed.” The 
“Reformer,” as he is still styled, half in affection and 
half in fear, on the other side of the Tweed, was a mas- 
terful man, and, when possessed by an idea, was as ready to 
go through fire and water with a view to give effect to it as 
Cromwell or Prince Bismarck or Mr. Gladstone. But to 
credit him with an “insatiate thirst for bloodshed ” is to attri- 
bute to him an absolutely perverted nature. Knox, it may 
be, was quite prepared to lose his own life, or to sacrifice the 
lives of others. But that meant nothing more than that, when 
he was possessed by the ecstacy of that triumphant Puritan- 
ism of which he was the forerunner in Scotland, he accounted 
human life as a trifle if weighed in the balance with Divine 
principle. Dr. Luckock, further, goes a trifle too far when he 
makes out Knox to have been filled with but one idea, and 
that the negative one of a hatred of the Papacy. If he had 
said that Knox was filled with the enthusiasm of Presbyterian 
parity—though he himself would have but imperfectly un- 
derstood the phrase—and that he sought the downfall of the 
Papacy as a step to the establishment of that parity, Dr. 
Luckock would have been nearer the mark. 


* The Church in Scotland. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Dean of 
Lichfield. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 1893, 
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This volume will be found useful by any one who can inter- 
pret “the Church in Scotland” as meaning “the various 
churches that have existed and still exist in Scotland.” It is 
an excellent and handy manual of the good—and also the 
evil—work done by all religious associations north of the 
Tweed. The early chapters, which deal with such subjects as 
the dawn of Christianity, Columba, the Culdees, and Margaret, 
“ Queen of earthly Queens,” travel over familiar ground, it is 
true, but are none the less notable and valuable on that account. 
As we have seen in the case of Knox, Dr. Luckock is apt to 
come into collision with popular sympathies when he deals with 
the more stormy periods of Scottish ecclesiastical history, of 
which the centres are the Reformation, the Restoration, and 
the Revolution. If he is disposed to take a too severe view of 
John Knox, he seems inclined to take too lenient a view of 
that deserter from Presbyterianism, James Sharp. At all 
events, if it was desirable to quote Burton to Sharp’s advan- 
tage, should not Cromwell’s celebrated characterisation have 
been quoted to his disadvantage? (In this connection, by- 
the-way, is Dr. Luckock quite justified in saying positively 
that the men who murdered Archbishop Sharp on Magus 
Moor on May 3, 1679, “entered into a plot for his assassina- 
tion”? The tradition is that Balfour of Burley and his 
friends were on the outlook for the Archbishop’s jackal, 
when the “superior fiend,” as they regarded him, fell 
providentially into their hands, and that they seized the oppor- 
tunity thus offered them. This tradition has, at all events, 
not been upset by historical investigation.) The concluding 
portion of Dr. Luckock’s volume, dealing with events which 
come near our own time, is of most interest for what it tells 
of the later history, including the divisions, of Scotch Episco- 
palianism. He does his best to understand and explain 
Presbyterian differences and schisms also, but he may be 
pardoned for not being able to penetrate such mysteries 
a3 that of “spiritual independence.” Altogether, this book 
ought to be useful as a popular lecture is useful,—as a means 
of revivifying one’s knowledge of subjects with which one is 
familiar. 





CEYLON IN 1893.* 

THE volume before us is an improved and enlarged edition 
of a work which was originally published in 1883, and 
reissued in 1884 and 1887. As a handbook for those 
who are likely to have any commercial relations with 
Ceylon, or to settle there as planters, orotherwise, it will 
Prove invaluable, while tourists and archeologists will also 
find in it much useful information not easily attainable 
elsewhere. Ceylon has long been celebrated as one of 
the most beautiful and fertile islands of the Indian seas, 
and enjoyed a high state of civilisation in comparatively early 
times. Commencing with Solomon, “of whose Ophir and 
Tarshish many believe Ceylon to have formed a part,” Mr. 
Ferguson briefly notices some of the more important events 
before the arrival of the Portuguese and the Dutch; notices 
the condition of the island at the time of the British occupa- 
tion ; and then treats in detail of the changes and improve- 
ments effected during the present century under the numerous 
able Governors who have made roads, built bridges and rail- 
ways, and opened up a country covered till lately by jungle, 
traversed by few tracks save elephant-paths. A long account 
is given of tne various industries of Ceylon, especially of the 
rise, progress, and decadence of the coffee industry, which, 
having been almost destroyed by the coffee-leaf disease, has now 
been to a large extent supplanted by other crops, more especially 
by tea, for which the island seems peculiarly adapted, though 
the author does not mention the fancy prices realised by small 
consignments of special quality a year or two ago. 

Half the work consists of appendices, consisting mainly of 
reprints of lectures, &c., or extracts from books, but partly of 
original matter. Some of these deal with subjects already 
discussed in the body of the work, or treat of matters 
of merely ephemeral interest, while others are of greater 
interest and importance. Among the latter are the sections 
treating of Christianity and missions; Mr. Ferguson’s 
review of the Bishop of Colombo’s work on Buddhism 
in Ceylon, a book written from a very fair and liberal 
standpoint; an account of the buried cities of Ceylon, and 
of recent excavations and discoveries; the late Sir William 





* Ceylon in 1893, including the Progress of the Island since 1863, &c. 
Ferguson. With Map and Illustrations, 
Colombo: A. M. and J. Ferguson, 
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Gregory, and the Ceylon Museum ; types of races and portraits 
of amusing Ceylon characters; glossary of native words in 
Sanscrit, Pali, Sinhalese, and Tamil, &c. But perhaps the 
most important passage in the whole volume is to be found in 
the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon’s remarks (pp. 224-26), apropos 
of a lecture on Ceylon, delivered by Mr. Ferguson in 1892 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, in which Sir Arthur 
insists on the importance of preserving a reserve of forest 
above 5,000 ft. Those who know the results of destroying, or 
permitting the destruction, of forests in other tropical 
countries—(of which St. Helena, small as it is, and partly 
for that very reason, furnishes one of the most striking 
examples) —will not think that we have over-estimated the im. 
portance of this point. 

In future editions of this book, we think the author can 
render it even more valuable, without materially increasing 
its bulk, by weeding the appendix of superfluous matter, and 
incorporating it as far as possible with the body of the work, 
and by enlarging some chapters, and adding others. The pre. 
European history of Ceylon might be incorporated to some 
extent with the sections on Buddhism and Archeology; some 
account might be given of the Indian legends of the Ramayana; 
and a much fuller account is needed of the races and religions 
of Ceylon, written from a more sympathetic standpoint than 
Mr. Ferguson has adopted, especially as he is inclined to dis- 
parage Buddhism by dwelling on the inconsistencies of its 
professors,—inconsistencies easily paralleled, unfortunately, 
among professing Christians in Christian countries. Natura} 
history is almost totally omitted, but might well form an 
interesting chapter, though no more than the outlines 
of so vast a subject could be touched on in a limited space, 
But considering the importance of economic natural history 
to the planter, a planter’s manual, as Mr. Ferguson’s book 
must to a large extent be considered, is hardly complete with- 
out fuller references to the planter’s enemies, both animal and 
fungoid. Another very useful feature of the book would be a 
carefully selected bibliography of the most important books 
and papers on Ceylon, accompanied, where necessary, with 
occasional remarks pointing out the character and scope of 
the book. The short list of recent books on p. 224 is wholly 
inadequate. The book is well printed, and profusely illus- 
trated with portraits of Governors and natives, and views of 
scenery and antiquities, &c.; and reflects great credit on the 
Colonial enterprise and workmanship which has produced it. 





GREECE UNDER KING GEORGE.* 


Nozopy who studies this book will doubt that its author isin 
possession of considerable knowledge in regard to the present 
condition of Greece, whatever may be the views that would be 
entertained as to his capacity as a narrator of facts. There 
is no greater variety of style and treatment in any department 
of literature than in the writing of books about countries. 
Any book about Greece under King George, and indeed a 
book on Greece at any period of its history, would be attrac- 
tive per se. At the same time, it is obvious that there are a 
great many ways of treating the same subject, and that some 
of these ways are more attractive than others. Mr. Bickford- 
Smith has evidently an exceptional liking for statistics, and 
has scarcely realised how few readers, even of statistical 
books, would share his sympathy with that sort of reading. 
It is probable that in setting about the writing of this book, 
the author suffered from an over-sensitive conscientiousness as 
tothe duty of stating all that he knew of his subject. Whena 
general reader, or indeed a politician, takes up a book about a 
country which possesses special interest in relation to European 
politics, the first thing that he looks for is not a table of general 
statistics, nor is he desirous of working his way through 
two hundred pages of details about such matters as agri- 
culture, banking, and criminal returns, before he reaches the 
chapters on the Constitution, on politics, and on society. We 
cannot help thinking that the industry which has been be- 
stowed on this work would have been better expended if a 
different order had been pursued. The title of the work is 
hardly indicative of the plan. For the direct and immediate 
influence upon the Hellenes which has been exercised by King 
George is left a good deal to the imagination, and little or 
nothing is told about his actual influence upon the people and 
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Government. Indeed, the allusions to King George are very 
few and far between. The volume consists of 345 pages, and 
it is not until p. 257 that the author begins to describe the 
Constitution. There are twenty-four chapters in the book. The 
first seventeen are devoted to everything except those matters 
which are of primary interest. The last chapter, headed “ Con- 
clusion,” which treats of the relations between Greece and 
England, might very well have formed the theme of chapter i. 
It is of course clear from the introduction that Mr. Bickford- 
Smith was strongly of opinion that tables of figures and facts 
should be the first consideration in dealing with the condition 
of Greece. And so it comes about that the first six chap- 
ters are detailed accounts of “ Population,” “ Agriculture,” 
« Forests,” “ Industries,” “ Commerce,” and “ Business,”—sub- 
jects that might well have gone into an appendix. There is, 
moreover, an unnecessary supply of detail which even an 
enthusiastic student of Greece would scarcely have demanded ; 
for example, the fact that in a certain seminary, lectures on 
Greek archzxology are given on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and 
the days for Aristotle’s “ Constitution of Athens” are Wednes- 
days, are not of sufficient consequence to be recorded in a 
book of this character. Though a great deal of such minute- 
ness may cause a certain weariness to the reader, it proves 
that the author has not spared himself in collecting a vast 
number of facts and figures. On the whole, the book will 
prove of considerable value to any one who is anxious to 
obtain more than casual information about Greece as it is at 
this end of the nineteenth century. As a book of reference, 
therefore, it is of course of much service. 

There are necessarily expressions of opinion in regard to 
the Government of Greece which other students of that 
country might contest. But it cannot be said that Mr. Bick- 
ford-Smith has run into excess in his estimate of Greek 
affairs. He has by no means sought to do more than give a 
faithful account of the conditions of Greek life. He has in 
no way exaggerated the virtues of the modern Greeks, nor 
detracted from what is meritorious in their character. We 
are told on p. 59 that “perhaps the most hopeful sign of 
the actual and potential progress of Greece is the steady 
development of her carrying-power and carrying-trade...... 
Before the Revolution she had about 60,000 tons, but was left 
in 1833 with very few ships,—Galaxidi, for instance, being 
reduced from 250 shipsto ninety. In 1891, she had reached 
a total of ninety-three steamboats of 46,688 tons, and 4,772 
sailing-vessels of 228,976 tons.” Speaking in this same 
chapter, headed “ Commerce,” upon the growth of the Greek 
Mercantile Marine and the extension of its operations, the 
author observes :— 

“The Greeks are essentially a seafaring people, and are 
capital seamen, probably surpassed only by our countrymen. 
They possess an admirable mixture of caution and daring, 
with a happy fertility of resource in emergency. Their position 
between the East and the West must always give them great 
opportunities. Iam not at all sure that their present success 
would not be enormously increased if they could dare and afford 
to adopt the principles of Free-trade. Again, as soon as they are 
connected with the trunk lines of Europe, which unfortunately 
rather depends on the reforming capacity of the ultra-Conservative 
Turk, the Peiraius ought to supplant Brindisi, and an immense 
gain accrue to Greece generally, as well as to her shipping.” 

The “obvious lessons” which our author suggests from 
some figures upon import and export, are, in his own words, 
“the steady progress of England, Germany, and Belgium, the 
decided retrogression of France and Russia, and the utter in- 
stability of the Turkish trade.” There can be little doubt that 
Mr. Bickford-Smith is correct in holding that the trade be- 
tween Greece and England “is of very great importance to 
Greece and not unimportant to England.” On this theme he 
enlarges in various parts of the volume, and recommends, 
with much cogency, that England should more resolutely 
take steps to encourage trade with Greece. 

The armed force of Greece is not what some people imagine. 
“ Everywhere,” says the author, “ the authorities complain of 
powerlessness for want of a sufficient armed force.” Weare 
glad to learn from this book some very hopeful accounts of 
the administration of justice. On p. 165 we are told that 
“although justice is somewhat uncertain, it is neither notice- 
ably nor incurably so, nor is it as dilatory as is commonly 
supposed, and a foreigner is quite sure of not being unfairly 
dealt with, at any rate, if he is on the spot, which is more than 
can be said of some bigger countries which pretend to possess 





sentence with some qualifications; but still we are prepared 
to take the sanguine view of Greek justice. 

Upon certain defects in public order, Mr. Bickford-Smith 
does not veil the fact that there is some connection between 
the popular vote and a lawlessness which takes the form 
of fugitives from justice not being recaptured at election- 
time. In this connection, the author gives a home-thrust 
when he remarks on p. 169: “ However, after the release of 
the Gweedore folk, perhaps an Englishman ought not to say 
much.” Many readers who are disposed to travel in Greece 
will be glad to learn from this book that “ brigandage is 
dead; it was buried with Mr. Vyner’s murderers in 1870.” 

A chapter that commands much interest is that which is 
headed “ Culture,” and will be found to tell many people what 
they want to know in respect to the attitude of modern 
Greeks towards the ancient literature and art of the country. 
The Society for the Propagation of Hellenic Literature, 
founded in 1869, with twelve hundred members and a con- 
siderable capital, may be supposed to be doing useful work. 
There are, as would naturally be expected, a number of 
learned societies in Athens and throughout Greece. Byron’s 
heart is still at Mesolonghi, and the society called by his name 
and founded in 1868 testifies to a Catholic spirit in the love of 
poetry on the part of the modern Greek :— 


“The Society erected a statue of Lord Byron at Mesolonghi, 
which was unveiled on September 24th, 1881, when the little town 
was en féte for three days, a considerable force of infantry and 
artillery baving been sent to join in the grateful demonstration. 
The Society is chiefly engaged in educational work, and sends 
consignments of books for public use in different towns and 
villages; its attempts in the direction of free village libraries 
have not yet succeeded. It published a periodical from 1877 to 
1881.” 

The author makes an earnest appeal on behalf of the 
English School at Athens, which, unlike the French and Gere 
man schools there, does not receive Government grants from 
home. These schools are spending money upon excavations, 
and it is obvious that we should take our fair share in the 
cosmopolitan work for promoting the knowledge of ancient 
Greek literature and art :— 


“It may be well, perhaps, to refer to the question of the 
restoration of the Elgin Marbles. Every year or so it is 
rumoured in Athens that we are going to send these stolen 
treasures back. England is the only nation in the world which 
has ever been known to surrender valuable territory unthreatened 
and simply on sentimental grounds. If England gave up the 
Ionian Islands, they argue, worth ceveral millions sterling, why 
should they not give back the marbles, which, if put up toauction 
in lots, would hardly fetch a million. Captain Trant, writing in 
1830, said that it was reported that the King of Bavaria, who was 
a great Philhellene, had expressed his intention of making his 
Glyptothek at Munich disgorge the Aiginetan Marbles and 
restoring them to Greece. He, rightly, thought it problematical, 
and they are, of course, still at Munich. Oddly enough, the 
people who abuse us most for having robbed the Parthenon are 
not the Greeks, but the French, who have done more of that kind 
of thing than any nation since the Romans. This occurred 
to Chateaubriand (who confessed to a certain amount of mild 
spoliation himself), and he attempted to contrast our thefts with 
those of his compatriots; his first distinction that they did not 
pull down to take away is plausible, but will not bear examina- 
tion, as the bare places they left behind them in Italy were quite 
as great eyesores, and the precious prey did not stand in so great 
need of protection ; his second distinction, that in their case the 
glory of France required it, smells too much of vanity for us to 
have anything to do with it. The question of the restoration of 
the Elgin Marbles is one of artistic expediency. Few Englishmen 
would maintain that we had a moral right to keep them longer 
than is necessary in the interests of art. The first question to be 
decided is whether they are more useful to the world in London 
or in Athens. If it be in doubt, the original ownership of Athens 
should shift the balance of proving the superior advantages of 
London on to us; if it be admitted that Athens is the more 
suitable place for them, the question resolves itself into selecting 
the right moment for their restoration. This will obviously be 
when they will be in no danger from either a foreign enemy, or a 
revolutionary mob. I am inclined to answer the first question 
in favour of Athens. To the second, I should reply that as long 
as Deleyannism exists the marbles must stay in the British 
Museum, which means that, before they go, the criminal statistics 
must show a very marked improvement, and the drachma must 
get to within 10 per cent. of its nominal value. Probably it would 
be better if Greece had already obtained possession of Constan- 
tinople.” 

By far the most agreeable part of this work are the chapters 
on “Religion,” “ Constitution,” “ Politics,” and “ Society ;” 
there are few figures, and more general analysis of the character 
of the modern Greeks. And here we might linger, if space per- 
mitted, to make some quotations. It is instructive to observe 


a civilisation on an altogether higher plane.” That is a| the baneful consequences of the payment of Members of 
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Parliament to which the author draws particular attention on 
p. 290:—The rewarding of political partisans has been 
carried so far even (not under the present Premier, of course) 
as the bestowal of a pension for previous services on a con- 
victed forger.” In the chapter on “ Panhellenism,” we quote 
the following notable passage :— 

“* All Europe, except of course France, is disgusted with Russia’s 
ways of extending her influence. The revelations we have lately 
had about the official machinery by which she has carried out 
assassination in Turkey and Bulgaria—to omit minor crimes— 
have probably convinced most Englishmen that it would be an 
insult to civilisation, an insult to liberty, to advocate the claims 
of a Power that is morally still in the nursery, and should be in 
the corner. It is interesting to observe that the Panslavs not 
only reject Panhellenism, but follow the lead of Fallmerayer, who 
declared that the modern Greeks were not Greeks at all—a bubble 
exploded everywhere except in Russia.” 

On the whole, this book may be regarded as a very fair and 
unbiassed contribution to the histories of Modern Greece, and 
is not without its side-lights thrown upon the Greece of 
classical history. It contains much valuable information, and 
is undoubtedly worthy of a place in any political or scholastic 
library. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Columbia College in the City of New York :— Progress in Knowledge 
through Love: ” a baccalaureate Sermon, June 11th, 1893, by Alfred 
Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Windsor, late Primate of Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania.—This is a very thoughtful sermon, preached 
before the Columbia College in New York, by Bishop Barry, on 
the occasion apparently of the grant of the bachelors’ degree to 
the students who had just completed their College course. Its 
text is St. Paul’s saying (Ephesians iii., 18-19) concerning that 
“rooting and grounding in love,” which gives the strength to appre- 
hend “ what is the length and breadth and depth and height” of 
the love of Christ “ which passeth knowledge.” It is not difficult 
to see how this passage lends itself to a sermon on “ Progress 
in knowledge through love;” but while it is perfectly true 
to say that for human beings love must be the impelling 
motive to the gradual apprehension of all the deeper kind 
of knowledge, we do not understand Bishop Barry to assert 
that in Him to whom progress in either knowledge or love 
is impossible, love is any more the root of knowledge, than 
knowledge is the root of love. In an infinite and perfect 
being, all the attributes must express the very essence, and 
all must be so inseparable that it would be an impossible 
ambition for us to attempt to see which is the groundwork 
and which the superstructure. All we can say is that, in 
Christ’s human nature at least, the love and the condescension 
and the self-forgetfulness strike us as more marvellous even 
than the knowledge, and that when we compare ourselves with 
him, we are even more struck by our infinite deficiency in love, 
than we are by our infinite deficiency in knowledge. That being 
so, we need not wonder that St. Paul insists much more on the 
need of love to qualify knowledge, than he does on the need of 
knowledge to qualify love, though both are needful, and both in- 
deed essential, to any true progress. Bishop Barry urges the 
same lesson with great power, and we may well hope that this 
admirable sermon may be republished by some English publisher, 
for the benefit of English students. 





The Odes and the Carmen Seculare of Horace. Translated into 
English Verse by T. A. Walker, M.A. (Elliot Stock.)—We cannot 
compliment Mr. Walker on his work. Look where we will, we 
see proof that he has but an imperfect comprehension of his 
author, and but a very small faculty of expressing what he does 
see of his meaning. “ Fortune kinder than e’en a father” shows 
a curious ignorance of the meaning of ‘‘ melior Fortuna parente.” 
*‘Daunia’s oaks, the land of military folks,” is not an elegant ren- 
dering of “Daunia militaris,” nor “skin-covered sheep” for 
*pellitis ovibus.” Are any sheep not “ skin-covered ” ? 


Recollections of Middle Life. By Francisque Sarcey. Translated 
from the French by Elisabeth Luther Cary. (W. Heinemann.)— 
There is a charming egotism, which never by any chance offends, 
in M. Sarcey. Beginning life as a teacher, he gave offence to the 
authorities by what they considered to be insubordination, and 
was shunted into remote provincial appointments. In 1859 he 
made an experiment in journalism, contributing to the Figaro on 
the introduction of M. Edmond About. This became his occupa- 
tion, his special line being dramatic criticism. He began to 
lecture in the sixties, the place being Sceaux, and the subject 
the plays of Alex. Dumas. The débué was a failure, as M. Sarcey 
confesses in the frankest fashion,—frank, indeed, he always is. 
In 1866 he lectured at the Athénée-Comique, and made a hit. It 








is about lecturing that he writes this vclume. He relates his 
own experiences, estimates his own value, tells with amusing 
candour of his defects, and gives some admirable advice to 
ambitious young men who would wish to follow in his footsteps, 
The advice is not dangerously encouraging. In fact, the im- 
pression made by what M. Sarcey has to say about himself, ang 
by all the counsel that he feels impelled to give to others, is that 
a lecturer is “born, not made.” It is characteristic of French 
ignorance of all that is outside the limits of French interests that 
M. Sarcey does not know what Dickens’s “readings” were. He 
complains of their being “ readings,” instead of quasi-improvisa- 
tions, not being aware that they were extracts from his own 
works, and owed their chief attraction to his extraordinary 
dramatic power. 

Mr. Falchion. By Gilbert Parker. 2 vols. (Methuen and Co.) 
—There is some fine character-drawing in this novel, but as a 
story it hangs somewhat heavily. This criticism applies rather 
to the earlier part, which is, to our thinking, somewhat confused. 
As we go on, the action becomes brisker and clearer. The literary 
merit of the tale is distinctly above the average. 

British Dominion in India. By Sir Alfred Lyall. (J. Murray.) 
—This is one of the valuable series of “ University Extension 
Manuals.” The work of an author of the very highest reputation 
on his subject, it admirably fulfils its purposes. Sir Alfred Lyall 
does not by any means agree with Mr. Spencer Walpole’s dictum 
that “centuries hence. ..... some philosophic historian will 
relate the history of the British in India as a romantic episode 
which has had no appreciable effect on the progress of the human 
family.” 

Slavery and Serfdom in Europe. By W. BR. Brownlow, M.A. 
(Burns and Oates.)—This is an interesting and valuable book, 
bringing together into a small compass a great quantity of 
notable facts bearing on the subject of slavery and cognate con- 
ditions, from the Christian era downwards, Mr. Brownlow’s 
fairness seems to fail him when he comes to speak of Wyclif. 
He quotes from the “ Fasciculi Zizaniorum,” an alleged confession 
of John Ball, and cannot see “ how, in the face of this testimony, 
it is possible to acquit Wyclif of the most direct complicity with 
the Rebellion.” Now, the confession is not given in the 
book, though it is promised. Probably the author found that 
it was not forthcoming. It is quite likely that it was never 
made. The terms are unlikely to have been used by Ball. And 
even if it was genuine, it would not argue Wyclif guilty of 
“ direct complicity.’ It may very well mean that the teaching of 
Wyclif led to the movement. And, indeed, no one can doubt that 
it had much to do with it. On the other hand, is it likely that 
John of Gaunt, after the treatment which his property received 
at the hands of John Ball’s followers, would have continued the 
staunch friend of a man who had been found guilty of “ direct 
complicity ” ? Wyclif’s immunity is, under any view, a perplexing 
fact; but it becomes absolutely unintelligible, if we suppose his 
enemies to have had in their hands conclusive proof of his com- 
plicity in the revolt. It is as well to give the concluding words 
of the supposed confession :—‘ Inde adjecit quod nisi foret 
resistentia facto praedictis, ipsi intra biennium destruerent totum 
regnum.” The praedicti are “ Wyclif,” who is named as principalis. 
auctor, and Nicholas Herford, John Aston, and Lawrence Bedena, 
who are styled auctores secundo loco. It is quite clear that this 
means not the heads of a defeated rebellion, who would be no 
longer formidable, but the teachers of a subversive doctrine. 


Edward the First. By Professor F. Tout, (Macmillan.)—The 
great merits of Edward I. as a statesman—this volume is the last 
but one of the series of “Twelve English Statesmen ”—may be de- 
scribed as a comparatively recent discovery. Mr. R. B. Seeley led 
the way in “ The Greatest of the Plantagenets,” and was followed 
by Mr. W. Longman. The volume before us is an excellent state- 
ment of the case. Professor Tout acknowledges the faults of his 
hero. These, however, were personal faults, and probably had little 
or no lasting effect upon his policy. On the whole, he was dominated 
by a sense of duty. He was “greedy for power,” but he hada 
single desire to use that power for the benefit of his kingdom. He 
was exacting in his demands for money—the clergy in particular 
had real cause for complaint against him—but he did not desire 
to accumulate or spend. He was determined to have what he 
thought the State necessities required. Probably his great fault 
as a statesman was that he did not “cut his coat according to his 
cloth.” His Scotch policy really threw back the cause which he 
hadat heart. Professor Tout’s book may be recommended without 
reserve. 

Christopher Columbus. By C.K. Adams,LLD. (Gay and Bird.) 
—This volume contains a careful estimate, derived from the 
latest research, of the character and work of Columbus. Dr. 
Adams has tried, he tells us, to “avoid the common error of 
bringing him to the bar of the present age for trial, and, on the 
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not to shrink from judging him in accordance with those 


other, e : e: : 
‘ustice which are applicable to alltime. “In point of 
_—. ‘we shall probably not 


so he sums up the matter— 
— to admire.” If .. was not worse than the average of 
his contemporaries, he was not better; and he was certainly 
below their highest standard. lf—to take the most important 
part of his career—Las Casas had so clear a view of the evil of his 
dealings with the Indians, why should not a man of genius such 
as Columbus was, have had some insight at least intoit? We must 
not suppose, however, that Dr. Adams’s estimate of the great dis- 
coverer falls in all respects below that which is commonly held of 
him. “He alone, of all the men of his generation, was possessed 
with the lofty enthusiasm, the ardent prescience, the everlasting 
and unresting courage, that were the harbingers of glorious suc- 
cess.’——Along with this may be meationed The Journal of 
Christopher Columbus (tha First Voyage, §c.) Translated, with 
Notes and Introduction, by Clements R. Markham. (Printed for 
the Hakluyt Society.)—Besides the Journal of Columbus, we 
have various documents relating to the two Cabots, John and 
Sebastian, and to the voyages of Gaspar Corte-Real. Captain 
Markham prefixes an interesting introduction. The account of 
Corte-Real’s voyages will be the most novel. They were the first 
practical outcome of Columbus’s discoveries. 


The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. By A. M. Fairbairn, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—‘ Our discussion,” writes Dr. 
Fairbairn in his preface, “ will fall into two main parts: one his- 
torical and critical, and one positive and constructive.” Both 
parts are treated with conspicuous ability. Dr. Fairbairn’s 
learning is great; but it is never permitted to overpower his 
originality and freedom of mind. While he knows with a 
thoroughness in which few contemporary divines can equal him, 
what others have thought, he is always determined to think for 
himself. The freedom with which he moves in regions made 
perilous by the controversies of many centuries is quite remark. 
able. It is impossible to help wondering now and again, as we 
read, what his fellow-Congregationalists feel. They will thoroughly 
agree with him, for instance, when he writes that Christianity 
stood among the ancient faiths as a strange and extraordinary 
thing—a priestless religion ; ” but what will they say to his reason : 
“It so stood, because its God did not need to be propitiated, but 
was propitious”? And yet, less than fifty years ago, Dr. Ross 
was condemned, with the almost unanimous approval of the Non- 
conforming bodies, for maintaining this very doctrine, that God 
was the Reconciler, not the one that needed to be reconciled. 
And, more recently, Mr. T, T’. Lynch was, if not actually expelled, 
put under the ban by his orthodox brethren for much the same 
teaching. However, it would be ungracious to continue this style 
of criticism. It is sufficient to acknowledge the thoroughly satis- 
factory position, as far as liberality and candour are concerned, 
which Dr. Fairbairn takes up. We do not always agree with 
him ; but his work is, without doubt, one of the most valuable 
and comprehensive contributions to theology that has been made 
during this generation. 

Leadership, not Lordship. By the Rev. E. H. Hall, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Hall states his view, which, briefly 
put, is that the Anglican Church has erred in rejecting the 
Primacy, but done well in rejecting the Supremacy, of the Roman 
See, in a temperate and reasonable way. He brings to bear upon 
his theme a considerable amount of reading. But where is the 
proof that St. Peter was ever Bishop of Rome? For the statement 
that he was martyred there, there is a strong presumption; but 
where does his episcopate come in ? 

The Queen’s English (?) Up to Date. By “ Anglophil.” (Literary 
Revision and Translation Office.)— Anglophil ” would have done 
better to omit his (“?”) after “ English.” Irony thus mechanically 
pointed is not effective. Doubtless he hits many blots in popular 
writing. But he goes too far. It is quite time, for instance, that 
“folk” should be used rather than “folks.” But does not Shake- 
speare have,— 


“Tn winter’s tedious nights, sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales”? 


Again, it may be said of “people” that it ought not to be used 
for “ persons ;” nevertheless, the colloquialism has found its way 
into literature. Arbuthnot and Swift use it. It is hypercritical 
to object to such a phrase as “ the fact of a White man penetrating 
it.” There can be no real objection to the phrase, “ A most atten- 
tive listimer;” “most” is equal to the Latin mazime, and need 
not be changed to “very.” “Hills thick clothed with trees” 


would certainly stand in verse, if not in prose. In short, the author 
1s commonly right, but he wants moderation. 


American Push. By Edgar Fawcett. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.:— Tce splendours of life among the “ upper ten” of New 
York, the social ambitions of mother and daughter, and other 
passions an motives are described here with no little force. The 





scene is changed to a Continental Court, and we are permitted to 
see the courtship of a king. There is plenty of vigour in 
Mr. Fawcett’s description, and no little skill in his drawing of 
character. American Push is a tale of more than average merit. 

London City Suburbs. By Percy Fitzgerald. Illustrated by W. 
Luker, jun. (Leadenhall Press.)—This is an agreeably written 
and handsomely illustrated book. 1t must be allowed that there 
is not much in it. The reader who happens to know something 
about any particular locality, and wants to know more, will proba- 
bly find but little satisfaction. Still, there is good reading here. 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald knows how to describe, and he can gossip 
pleasantly ; while as to the skill of Mr. W. Luker’s pencil there 
can be no doubt. 

By Right of Succession. By Esmé Stuart. 3 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—We are much obliged to Miss Esmé Stuart for giving 
us the pleasure of reading again a novel of the old-fashioned 
kind, with its vicissitudes of fortune, its poetical justice, and its 
final distribution of good things to all the people who deserve 
them. The venerable properties appear again ; the old escritoire, 
with the secret drawer, among them. There is the selfish lover, 
who backs out of his engagement when the money disappears ; 
the unselfish lover, who is rewarded by the good fortune of the 
penniless girl to whom he has given his heart; and the other 
familiar characters. We are speaking seriously ;--of the fin de siécle 
novel, in which everybody is vicious or miserable, and commonly 
both, vexing us with the eternal “sexual question,” we have had 
enough. It is a real refreshment to get back to something more 
wholesome. 

People’s Banks. By Henry W. Wolff. (Longmans.)—Mr. Wolff 
reviews the operations of the various institutions described by 
the phrase that forms the title of his volume, as they are carried 
on in Germany, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and France. His 
general opinion of them is expressed by his sub-title, “ A Record 
of Social and Economic Success.” He urges the foundation of 
similar institutions in this country. Something approximating 
to them we have. There are obstacles, and the jealousy of the 
existing banks is among them. The banks, it may be said, are 
far more accommodating in profession than they are in practice. 
But there is nothing that may not be overcome. And the advan- 
tages of promoting thrift and self-dependence among the lower 
classes—not that the upper classes do not stand in need of them 
also—would be beyond all estimation. 

Commentaries cn the History of England. By Montagu Burrows. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—* The following pages,” says Professor 
Burrows in his preface, “are an attempt to interpret the History 
of England in accordance with the latest researches.” Further 
in the same preface, he expresses the opinion that, though we 
want a new History of England, the time bas not yet come for 
writing it. The materials are not yet thoroughly examined, and 
when they are examined, there will yet remain the task of con- 
sidering them. Meanwhile, we have in this book a systematic help 
provided for the use of the student. We may give as an instance 
the seventeenth chapter, in which the reign of Henry II. is dealt 
with. Within the last thirty years, a vast amount of original 
matter connected with the life of Thomas Becket and his relation 
to Henry II. has been brought to light. This Professor Burrows 
summarises, making a “commentary” of it. He does not relate, 
as of course the writer of a regular history would, the actual in- 
cident of the murder, but he goes through the controversies which 
culminated in it. It will be seen at once how valuable a work we 
have, therefore, in this volume, and how much labour it repre- 
sents. Every paragraph is the outcome of careful study of a large 
amount of historical materials. It is to this that Professor Bur- 
rows has devoted himself. The more agreeable work of relating the 
picturesque incidents of history he has uniformly denied himself, 
but he has evidently spared no pains in investigating the springs 
of action,—not the bella, with all their dramatic interests, but the 
belli causas. 

Lydiard Manor: its History. By the Rev. W. H. E. McKnight. 
(Mitchell and Hughes.)—Mr. McKnight has written in a very 
pleasant fashion about the parish of Lydiard, its church, its 
manor, and his own work there, which was partly that of the 
curate in charge, partly that of the tutor of private pupils. His 
varied pictures of life are always kindly. There is a very graphic 
description of the great storm of November 1st, 1873. 


Real Cookery. By “Grid.” (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a book 
of practical wisdom. It is admirably short (some eighty duo- 
decimo pages); it is intelligible; it aims at nothing which 
moderate means and the probably available cook may not pro- 
duce. Altogether, this is a book to be recommended. 

The Hujuenot Family of Minet. By William Minet, M.A. 
(Privately printed for the Author by Spottiswoode.)—We can 
give but the briefest notice to a book not published; still, it is 
| only right to say that this is a most interesting volume,—the story 
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of a family which was driven out of France, but not till some of 
its members had been martyred, by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. All the externals of the book are of the handsomest kind. 

Tropical Agriculture. By H. A. Alford Nicholls, M.D. (Mac- 
millan.)—This book is an expansion of an essay which won a prize 
offered by the Government of Jamaica. “Intending settlers in 
tropical countries” are one of the classes for whose benefit it is 
intended, and to them we would commend it, guaranteed as it is 
by the honour which has been paid it. 

Information for Pilgrims unto the Holy Land. Edited by E. 
Gordon Duff. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—The editor gives us an 
entertaining introduction on “ Pilgrims” of old, beginning with 
St. Willibald (700-86), down to Richard Torkington, Rector of 
Mulberton, near Swainthorpe, in Norfolk, who started on his 
travels in 1513. The Information was printed for the first time by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1498, and was reprinted by him in 1515 and 
1524. It begins with an Itinerary. This is followed by “ Changes 
of Money from England to Rome and to Venice.” The detailed 
instructions that come afterwards are curious and interesting. 
Mr. Duff quotes from a manuscript in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
some verses of a ballad which, as he says, show that the travellers 
of the fifteenth century differed little in their behaviour at sea 
from those of the nineteenth :— 


** For when that we shall go to bedde, 
The pumpe was nygh our hedde’s hede, 
A man were as good to be deds 

As smell thereof the stynk!”” 


Primer of Horticulture. By J. Wright. (Macmillan.)—A most 
useful little book, giving hints on various profitable kinds of cul- 
tivation. The contents were originally given as lectures, and it 
is an excellent idea to have them republished. 

Sursum Corda. By F.W.Bourdillon. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. 
Bourdillon’s name will not be unknown to the readers of the 
Spectator, and it will be sufficient to commend to their notice this 
volume of graceful verse. Some of the poems have appeared in 
these columns; others have been published elsewhere. If we may 
give a word of advice, it is that Mr. Bourdillon should be un- 
sparing of the limz labor. “Have patience,” says an Eastern 
proverb, “and the mulberry-leaf will become satin.” There is no 
amount of polish which cannot be given by care, if that care be 
unstinted. A man who can write a good stanza ought never to 
write a bad one. 

Twelve Maps of the Ancient World. By Dr. Henry Kieppert. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—This is the eleventh edition—equiva- 
lent, we are told, to the “third hundred thousand ’’—of this ex- 
cellent atlas. The twelve maps are the Ancient World with the 
“Orbis s. Eratosthenen” (200 B.C.) and the “Orbis s. Ptole- 
meum’ (150 A.D.), Persian Empire, Palestine, Western Asia, 
Greece (two), Italia (two), Rome, Spain, Mauritania and Africa, 
Great Britain and Germany, and the Roman Empire. The index 
contains between 7,000 and 8,000 names, and there is a special 
index of Roman topography. 
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OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


5 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &ee 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS, 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and — and 

mixtures of these. (T cet, 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING® 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 

Onarem with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDH, E. pe 3 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. I NSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE, 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 














INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac.- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
E. DENT and CoO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 .. £391,800,000. 


TRADE-MARK. 











EAD-MASTERSHIP VACANT.—CHURCH of 
ENGLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.— 
The Schoolis a High-Class School, and is the only Church School of this class in 
Melbourne. Buildings, the best in Australia, have cost £42,000, Fine School 
Chapel, large playing fields, and grounds of seventeen acres. Salary, guaranteed, 
‘00, not including pees ders ; probably equal to £1, 000, and capable of con- 
siderable increase. py! y for further information, ‘and forward applications 
with testimonials, to the SECRETARY to the ELECTORS, Elmhurst, Kenley, 
Surrey, on or before August 31st. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, er Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.0.P.—The SCH OOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
Subjects of & High-School cst lay Natural Science, with practical Labora- 
tory work; Drawing; Class Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical 
Exercises.’ The New Buildings are capable of accommodating’ 200 Scholars. 
School Hours: 9.15 to 1; optional and extra Subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, according to age.—For Boarding-Bowse 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Pros ectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the 3h CRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
19th. Entrance Examination at the School House on Monday, September 18th, 
at 10a.m. A private omnibus, for conveyance of Moseley pupils, rans daily. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








EYMOUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE (formerly Miss 

Parker’s School), oa Rodwell Hill, almost surrotided by se». Prin- 

cipals, Mrs. LEISHMAN and Miss YOUNG. Reference p :mitta/ to the Dean 

of Worcester, Sir Charles Aitchison, K.C.S.I., and others, and to pvrrents of 

pupils. Prospectus, with particulars of Staff, on app!izitioa. AUTUMN TERM 
begins SEPTEMBER 2lst.§ 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENCESTER. 
arter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
ead tA in . > Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 
For Pr s, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Oourses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


T JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 
Head-Master—Rev. A. F. RUTTY, M.A. 
This School is open to the Sons of Clergymen and Laymen. 
FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Olergymen) are elected twice a year, in June and 
December. 
SUPPLEMENTARY FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen) and NON- 
FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen or Laymen) can beadmitted at any Term, 
Fees :—Supplementary Foundationers, 30 guineas per annum. 
Non-Foundationers (Sons of Clergymen), 50 guineas per annum. 
do. (Sons of Laymen), 60 gvineas per annum, 
Applications for either of the Foundations should be made to the Secretary, 
Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A.,1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 
Applications for Non-Foundationers should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, at 
the School. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Late 5 Firzroy Street, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schools. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebe] Union. Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination, 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions. COLLEGR YAR BEGINS SEP- 
TEMBER, 13th, 1893.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 19th. 
Applications for prospectuses or other information to be addressed to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


RIVATE TUITION for « limited number of Gentlemen’s 
SONS, from 8 to 15 years of sage.—A Married Clergyman, residing ina 
pleasant part of Sussex, near the sea, has THRHE VACANCIES, Individual 
teaching ; special preparation; careful training and supervision ; great personal 
attention; every home comfort. Sea-bathing, games, drill, and gymnastics, 
Fees, £51 a year.—Rev. “A. B.,”’ Sussex Daily News, 130 North Street, Brighton. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — Head-Master: Rev. R. 

ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Westminster School. 
Preparation for the Universities, Professions, and Services. Classical and 
Modern Sides. Junior School for Boys between 8 and 13 —NEXT TERM com- 
mences SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR.—STEPHEN 
HAWKEY FOUNDATION.—UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, NAVY, &c.—In 
June Army Examination, F. A. Wyllie passed, having put on 1075 marks since 
December. Small c'avses.)s SEPARATE ROOM to EACH BOY; £66 to £78. 
Next term, SEPTEMBER 19th.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


IXHOLME, DORKING. — MISS BRAHAM’S 
fiw SCHOOL for BOYS will re-open on FRIDAY, SEP- 
TH) 22ud. 


EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The 
PARK, MIMHEAD, WEST SOMERSET.—Thorough e:iucation ; home 
comforts ; masters; pupils prepared for Oxford, Cambridge and Trinity College 
music local exams, Lovely situation ; safe sea-bathing ; tennis; children from 
abroad and delivate girls receive Principal’s special supervision. — Terms 
moderate. Highest references. AUTUMN 1tERM SH#PLEMBER 19th. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-THIRD SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT opens 
OOTOB RK 2nd. The TWENTIETH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begins OCTOBER 3rd, 


The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine, The Physical, Chemica), Biological, Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Roows will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :— 

1, For Regular Day Stndents, 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Agriculture. 
4, For Medical Stu‘ents, 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 


OVER COLLEGE—BOARDING-HOUSES in 

PKTIORY CLOSE.—SPECIAL ARMY i RAINING. Fees (inclusive), £80 

per annum.—Apply, Head-Master, Rev. W. U, COMPTON, M.A. (late of Upping- 

bam) SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL in large grounds, £75 per annum.— 
Apply, A. }. ALKINSON, M.A. 


TPTON PARK, SLOUGH.—ALL ARMY EXAMINA- 

TIONS, and UNIVERSITY.—Mr. A. F. DAVIDSON, M.A., Oxon (first- 

Class hon urs), successor to tbe late Major Fawkes, PREPAKES PUPILS for 

Sandhurst, Woolwich, Militia Literary, and Militia Competitive Examinations, 
Nuwme: ous recent successes. For particulars, address, Upton Park, slough, 


N ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
- High-Schvol, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
LION AL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNR.—Miss WILLS is in Ecgland, 
Address, care of W. NEEDHAM, Esq , Bowdon, Cheshire. 


PAkis— Pension de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 
-&. ue Lord Byron, Champs-Elysées, a deux pas de l’Are de Triomphe de 
Etoile. Changement de propriétaire. Elégance. Grand comfortable. Elce- 
tricite. Table eacellente. Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 & 16 frs, par jour, 
suivant l’appartement, trois repas compris, (Musique.) 




































































RIGHTON COLLEGE.—TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, 

September 22nd.—-Head-Master : Rev. R. HALLEY CHAMBERS, M.A.— 

Classical, Modern, and Juvior Departments, SPECIAL PREPARATION for 
SANDHURST and WOOLWICH.—Prospectus from SECRETARY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst. Entrance Exhibi- 
tions will be offered.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL—mMr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Oambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually gocd ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq,., 
M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a 
Master_in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24. In 1992, 
eight University Scholarships were gained, as also three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst. NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON. SEC., Bath College, Bath. 


EDALES.—A New SCHOOL for BOYS, 3 Miles from 

Hayward’s Heath (L.B.S.C.R.), Sussex.—NEXT TERM opens SEPTEM- 

BER 22nd. For Pamphlet, *‘ Bedales: its Aims and System,” apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, J. H. BADLEY, M.A. 


> pails HIGH-SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President—The Ven. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 22nd. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or 
= bee Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, 
ristol. 
Boarding House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 























O OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—Miss BARLOW 

RECEIVES twenty-five GIRLS (boarders), who receive a first-class 
modern, intelligent education, with careful home-life.—Prospectuses on applica- 
tion to COED PELLA. The house is in its own grounds—tennis—and faces sea, 
yet is sheltered by woods. 





4 DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION. —A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine has a VACANCY for a 
RESIDENT STUDENT. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough 
preparation for the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.— 
Address, Dr. DAWSON TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, , 





EDICAL COLLEGE for WOMEN, 30 CHAMBERS 

STREET, EDINBURGH.—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE 

on MONDAY, October 2nd, 1893. Clinical instruction in Royal Infirmary.— 

Full information from the Secretary, Miss D. M. SCOTT, who will be at the 
College daily from 10 a.m, to 1 p.m. after September 15th. 





4 NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COM- 

POSITION and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has time for one 
or two more School-Classes, Lecture-Courses, and Private Lessons.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 








LENALMOND.—Warden: Rev. J. H. SKRINE, late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford.—NEX € TERM bezins FRIDAY, Septem- 
ber 22nd. For admission, apply to the Warden. The College is on the Almond, 
at foot of the Grampians, ten miles from Perth, four from Methven (station). 
Fees, 100 guineas, 90 guineas for bo,s undertwelve. The Senior School is div. ded 
into Classical Side, Modern Side, aud Army Classes, The Janior School admits 
boys at nine. Entrance and leaving Schoularships.—For particulars, address 
Rev, the WARDEN, 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
ROYAL FREE HOSPIVAL.—A scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, value 
£25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 30 Handel 
Street, Brunswick square, W.C. 





{ DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors and Schools for Buys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 

tamed (free of charge) by sending a statemert of requirementsato 8, J. BEEVOK, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 





GENTLEMAN of Good Position, compelled to leave 

England in the winter, WISHE3 to MEET with TEMPURARY Employ- 
ment in some suitable climate, as Indiaor Australia. He would undertake private 
business or the charge of geutlemen travelling for health or pleisure, Terms 
moderate, good references.—Apply to ‘“*J.,’’ care of Messrs. Cox and Co., Charing 
Cross, London. 





( FFICES TO BE LET.—Splendid SUITE of Prominent 

GROUND-FLOOR OFFICES, Frontage to CHANCERY LANE. Moderate 
Rent. Hall-porter, electric light, &e—Apply, COLLECTOK, 63 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 








ACHELOR CHAMBERS.—A_ Gentleman leaving 

London wishes to DISPOSE of his CHAMBERS in CHANCERY LANE, 
consisting of Bedroom and Sitting-room, either FURNISHED or UNFUR- 
NISHED. Both light front rooms, snug and quict.—Apply to the HOUSE- 
KEEPER, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





MNO ARTISTS.—Excellent STUDIOS and snug BACHE- 

LORS’ QUARTERS combined, in central position, Studios have uninter- 
rupted north-east and top-lizhts, Can be partitioned and decorated to suit 
tenant's requirements. Rent, from £35 to £75 per annum. Cooking and attendance 
by resident housekeepers; electric light, hall-porter, &c.-—Particulars and to 
view, apply COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 








LUB-ROOMS, conveniently arranged, to be LET in 
CHANCERY LANE. Electric light, hall-porter, &c. Moderate inclusive 
reut.—Fall particulars on application to COLLBEUTLTUR, 63 Chancery Lane, W.c,. 





10 INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECHIVE. RESIDENT-PATIEN DS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list inclives Private Asylams, &c.—Address, Mr. G, 

STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C, 
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T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, &.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd. when 
an Introductory Address in commemorati»n of the centenary of John Hanter 
will be delivered by Mr. Timothy Holmes, F.RC.S., at 4 p.m. ea ¥ 
ous following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 

tober :— 

1. A Scholarship, value £145, for the sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bond-fide first year students during the current year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students who have commenced 
their medical studies not earlier than May, 1893, 

3. Two Scholarships, value £85, for students who, having been signed up for 
or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students:—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibirion ; the William Brown £4) Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32 ; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 103. ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, sezond, and third year students, of £10 103. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal, and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hosp‘tal appointments, including the four House Physicianships and four 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, includivg that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the re- 
commendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

ISAMBARD OWRN, M.D., Dean. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 





The WINTER SESSION of 1893-94 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 3rd, 
when the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon. LORD THRING, 
K.C.B. 

Two Entrance Science S:holarships of £150 and £60 respectively, open to 
first-year students, will be offered tor competition. The examination will be 
held on September 27th, 28th, and 29th, and the subjects will be chemistry and 
physics, with either physiology, botavy, or zoology, at the option of the can- 
didates. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £330 sre awarded at the 
Seesionai Examinations, as also several medals, 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of London, 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in ono sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made 
for students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for dental students 
and for qualified practitioners, 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and Others who receive students 


intot heir houses. 
For prospectuses and all particulars apply to G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest geueral hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,070; out-patients, 
112,962; accidents, 12,425, 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1892—1,358. 

Appointments :—Forty qualified resident appointments are made annually. 
Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are appointed 
every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free boa’ d. 

ScHOLARSHIPS AND PrRiIzES,—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £75 
and £50, and T'wo Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered for 
competition at the end of September tu new student:.—Numerous Scholarships 
and Prizes are given annually, 

Price SCHOLARSHIPS.—Interest on £5,000 will be offered shortly. 

Fres.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. The Students’ Ciubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground at Lower 
Edmonton has lately been opened. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, Exist London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital aud Colleg>. 

For further information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2a4, 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, 500 in constant occupation. 

Appointments.—All Hospital appointments are made in accordance with the 
merits of the candidates, and without extra payment. 

Entrance Scholarships. — Open Scholarships of £100 and £50 in classics, 
mathematics, and modern languages, and Open Scholarships of £150 and £60 in 
chemistry, physics, and biology. Prizes are open to students in their various 
years amounting in the aggregate to more than £180, 

Dental Schoo).—A Dental School attached to the Hospital affords to students 
all the instruction required for a licence in Dental Surgery. 

College.—The Residential Colleze accommodates about 50 students in addition 
to the resident staff of the Hospital. Thers is in it a large dining-hall, with 
reading-rooms, library, gymnasium, for tha use of the Students’ Club. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. SHAW, Guy's 
Hospital, London, 8.E. 

















é i UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 

(M.B., Lond.) CLASSES are held throughout the year. Chemistry: 
Mr. Groves, F.R.S., and Mr. Wale, B.Sc.; Exp. Physics: Prof. Reinold, F.R.S. ; 
ee: Mr. Beddard, F.R.S., and Dr. Campbell. Fee, Eighteen Guineas, with 
Special Instruction for the January Examination.—Apply to the DEAN. 
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NIVERSITY OF 
U SESSION Pts teahiatins EE N 


CHANCELLOR—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G., D.0.L 
Lorp Rectox—The Most Honourable the MARQUIS of HUNTLY, P.0,,.LLp. 


VicE-CHANCELLOR and Princrpat—Sir WILLIAM DUGUID 
LL.D., D.Litt. GEDDES, 


The UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, founded in 149495, possess i 
Charters the umplest privileges claimed or enjoyed by any auademio tection 
It i Degrees * = eg het Hy eeh a LAW, and DIVINITY. 
and also grants the Diploma in Uv ALTH, under conditi , 
detailed in the “ Calendar.” é oe ny 

In the case of Students preparing for the Indian and Home Civil Service, the 
general course of Instruction has bem found useful and advantageons, as is 
shown by the circumstance that, in the former of these Services, FIFTY. 
THREE of the Valuable Appointments thereto belonging have, sinca 1853, fallen 
to Students trained at the University of Aberdeen. ; 

In Medicine at the Army Medical School at Netley, Twenty Aberdeen Graduates 
have come out First Men in the course of Fifty-Eight Sessions. 

The Ordinances of the Scottish Universities Commissioners of 1839 regulatin 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine, came into force at the beginning of th, 
Winter Session, 1892-93, By these Ordinances considerable changes have been 
made in the Curriculum of Study. 

Important Additions have receatly been made to the University Buildings. 
and further University Extension will shortly be carried out at a contemplated 
cost of £109,000, 








FACULTY OF ARTS, 
The NEXT SESSION in this Faculty commences OCTOBER 16th, 1893, ang 
CLOSES MAROG 20th, 1894. 
CLASSES, PROFESSORS, and LECTURERS. 

Greek—Professor HARROWER, M.A. Latin—Professor RAMSAY, M.A 
English Literature—Vacant. Mathematics—Professor PIRIB, M.A. Natural 
Philosophy—Professor NIVEN, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S, Logic Professor ADAM- 
SON, M.A., LL.D. Moral Philosophy—Professor FYF&, M.A. Natural History 
—Professor ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., F.L.S. Botany—Professor 
TRAIL, M.A, M.D., F.R.S. Chemistry—Professor JAPP, LU.D., F.RS 
Hebrew and Semitic Languages—Professor KENNEDY, D.D. Modern Lan: 
guages (French and German)—Mr. 0, W. ARNETT, B.A. Education—Dr, 
JOSEPH OGILVIE, LL.D. i 

The DEGREE of MASTER of ARTS (M.A.) will now be conferred after a 
Course of Instruction and Examination extending over Three Winter Sessions. 
or Two Winter and Three Summer Sessions. Candidates for the Degree must 
attend Full Courses in at least “even Subjects, and ba examined in these 
Subjects. The number of “options” available among the Subjects enables the 
Curriculum to be adapted to the varying requirements of each Student. There 
is also provision for Special Courses for the Degree of M.A. with Honours, 





FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


In the Faculty of Science, the Degrees Granted are BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
(B.Se.) and DOCTOR of SCIENCE (D.Sc.) The Classes included in this Faculty 
are Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Geology, 
Anatomy, and Physiology. Any three of the above, with the addition of Astro- 
tomy, may be selected in the Final Examination for B.Sc. The Course of Study 
extends over not less than Three Years, and must embrace at least Seven Full 
Conrses in the Subjects prescribed for Examination, Four of which must be 
taken in this University, and Three may be taken in any other Institution or 
under Teachers recognised by the University Court. Asin Arts, the number of 
Options available among the Subjects enables the Carriculum to be adapted to 
the varying requirements of each Student. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The WINTER SESSION, 1893, begins OCTOBER 16th, 

In the Faculty of Medicine the Degrees granted are:—BACAELOR of MEDI- 
CINE (M.B.) and BACHKLOR of SURGERY (Ch.B.), which must be taken toe 
gether, DOCTOR of MEDICINE (M.D.) and MASTER of SURGERY (0h.M.) 
The new Regulations are binding on all Students who began their Meiical 
Studies in or after Session 1892-93, The Curriculum extends over Five Years, 
‘'wo of which must be passed in this Univers'ty, Tie Cost of Matriculation, 
Class and Hospital Fees for the whole Curriculum, exclusive of the Fee; for the 
Degrees, is aboat £20. 

The Faculty of Medicine embraces Twelve Chairs, from whic’ instruction is 
given in all the main branches of Medical Science, viz. :— 

Auatomy—Professor REID, M.D., F.R.C.S. Natural History—Professor 
ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc. F.L.S. Botany—Professor TRAIL, 
M.D., F.R.S. Ohemistry—Professor JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S. Physics—Professor 
NIVEN, D.Sc., F.R.8. Physiology—Professor MACWILLIAM, M.D. Materiz 
Medica—Professor CASH, M.D., F.R.S. Pathology—Professor HAMILTON, 
MB., F.R.0.8.E.  Medicine—Professor FINLAY, M.D., F.R.C.P. Surgery— 
Professor OGSTON, C.M., M.D. Midwifery—Professor STEPHENSON, M.D., 
F.R.0.S.E. Medical Jurisprudence—Professor HAY, M.D. 

Practical Classes in connection with the above Chairs are conducted by the 
Professors, in Laboratories furnished with all the necessary appliances; and 
opportunities are afforded to Students and Graduates to extend their practicab 
knowledge and engage in original research. 

Instruction is also given in Special Departments of Medical Practice by 
Lecturers appointed by the University Court. 

Clinical Instruction is obtained in the Royal Infirmary of Aberdeen, the Royal 
Lunatic Asylum, the Sick Children’s Hospital, the City (Fever) Hospital, the 
General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution, and the Ophthalmic 
Institution. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., together with the Regulations for 
Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may be had on application to the Secreiary 
of the Medical Faculty, 


BURSARIES AND SCHOLARSHIPS, 


In the Faculty of Arts there are 251 Bursaries of the aggregate annual value 
of £4,563, 9 Scholarships and Fellowships of the aggregate annual value of £725, 
and 16 Prizes of the annual value of £232, 

In the Faculty of Medicine there are Bursaries, Scholarship:, Fellowships, and 
Prizes to the number of 46, and of the aggregate annual value of £1,018. ; 

In the Faculty of Divinity there are 33 Bursaries, 2 Scholarships, and 2 Prize3, 
of an aggregate annual value of £837. 

Intke Faculty of Law there are 8 Bursaries and 1 Scholarship, of an aggregate 
avnual value of £208, 

A University Education and Degree are thus placed within the reach of miny 
Students who are unable to meet the requirements of the expensive education a3 
the older English Universitias. 





Full and Official Information regarding the University, the Courses of Instrac- 
tion given, Dezrees granted in Arts, Divinity, Medicine, and Science, Conditions 
of Bursarics, Scholarships, and Fellowships, and the Examination Papers will be 
found in **Tbhe University Calender,” price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 103d., published 
by A. Kiva and Co., University Press, Aberdeen, 


ALEXANDER STEWART, D.D., Secretary of Senatus. 
Se ae 





OME MISSIONS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND.— 
ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY.—The SECRETARYSHI1P of this 
SUULBTY is now VACANT, in consequence of the present occupant having 
accepted preferment. The Secretary must be in Holy Orders, and preferably 
between the ages of 50 and 45. The sralary is £500 a year. He will be quired 
to give his whole time to the work of the Society. Applications should reach the 
office by SEPTEMBER Ist next at latest. ‘The election will probably tike 
place during September. A printed form of application and other particulars 
may be obtained from the Rev. Dr. DEED (or the Acting Secretary), Aruniel 





Honse, Vic: oria Embankmen*, London, W.C, 
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ast out. In 2 vol’. 8vo, 12s. net. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


J 
WEST-GRINSTEAD et les CARYLL: 
Etude Historique et Religieuse sur le Comté de Sussex en Angleterre. Par 

£ON. 

ape piety cs French, is the fruit of ten years of research. 
This ealogy of the Caryll family is here given for the first time. Amongst 
be erriages appear the names of Howard, Petre, Morley and Monteag!e, 
a Herbert, Pow's. Molynenx, Mackensie, Tresham, Tufton, Blount, 
Moateir, mp, Snelling, Ford, Bedingfield, Webb, Palmer, Dormer, Eyre, 


Barret anne 1a. 28 Orchard Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


Ho. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 

Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 


TYLSTON AND EDWARDS’ 
NEW WORKS. 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON'S 
PILGRIMAGE TO MECCAH. 


MEMORIAL EDITION, complete in 2 vols. price 122. net. 
[Now ready. 


PRESS NOTICES. 





“ The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever...... We are glad to see his books 
revived in a form worthy of their intrinsic merit.”—Athenzum. 

“* As a mere book of travel and adventure it is excellent, and it is besides shot 
through with humour.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“ Few stories of adventure have the interest of Sir Richard Burton’s vigorous 
narrative, and fewer still have its literary and ethnographic valne......0One of 
the most marvellous rezords of daring ever penned...... We heartily recommend 
the Memorial Edition of the Pilgrimage.”—Publishers’ Circular. 

“Every credit is due to the publishers for what they have done towards 
making paper, printing, bindivg, and those dozen matters which are included in 
the one term ‘ get-up,’ worthy of the book and worthy of the author.”—Graphic. 

“*Two most fascinating volumes ; the richness and magic cf which it is only 
possible to realise by reading them—as every one must, who once takes them up, 
—from beginning to end.”’—Star. 


To be followed by GELELE, A Mission To THE Kina or DAHOMEY 
(Ready) ; VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE, and others which will be 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


each ; 





and 
Miss THACKERAY. 


PSTAIRS 


By 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAM PH LET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
ntities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 


in qual 


Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


DOWNSTAIRS. 


announced in due course. 


TYLSTON and EDWARDS, 13 Clifford’s Inn, London. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY MEssrs. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 








Kingdom ... 





a ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


—_—_— 


FOUNDED 


—_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS... one 


1848, 


China, &c.... ah 


Including postage to any part of the United 


one on eee 


Terms of Subscription, 
ic 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
yearly. 


oe £1 8 6014 3.0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


110 6.....015 3.4.0 7 8 








£16,000,000, 


NOTICE.—In future, the InpDEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





CHURCH CONGRESS, 1893 


(THIRTY-THIRD YEAR), 


BIRMINGHAM, 
OCTOBER 3rp, 4TH, 5rH, AND 6TH, 
President— 

The Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop oF WORCESTER, 

The OPENING SERVICES will be held on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, at 11.30 o’clock. 

The Preachers will be:— 

The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
The BisHor OF DurRHAM, 
ARCHDFACON FARRAR. 
TICKETS. 

Admission to the Meetings will be by ticket only, 
Tickets 7s. 6d. each ‘(including Official Guide, post 
free), admitting ladies or gentlemen (but not trans- 
ferable), can be had from the Hon Secretaries, the 
Council House, Birmingham; the Church House, 
Deans Yard, Westminster; the S. P. C. K. Depot, 
Northumberland Avenue ; the National Society, The 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 17 
and 18 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. Appli- 
cations must be accompanied by a remittance. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS 
Admit to all the Meetings of the week, except those 
for working men (for which a limited number of 
platform tickets will be issued to men at 2s. 64. each). 

DAY TICKETS, 2s. 6d., and EVENING TICKETs, 
1s. each, will be issued for each day during Congress 
Week, No Day or Evening Tickets will be issued 
before 10 o'clock on Monday morning, October 2nd, 
and these will be procurable only at the Congress 
Reception Rooms. These tickets will not be avail- 
able for the Opening Services, the Inaugural Meeting, 
or the Working Men's Mectings. The day must be 
specified when the ticket is applied for. 

THE OFFICIAL GUIDE, 
Containing all information, can be had separately at 
the Congress Offices, and at the addresses given 
above, price 6d., post free. 
LIST OF HOTELS AND APARTMENTS 
Will shortly be ready, and will be forwarded on 
application. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0c O A. 


Bir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 123. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER, containing:—WitH "ncep 
Toos. Chaps. 9-12.—A New River.—THE First 
ENGINEER.—THE MAN IN THE GREEN ‘TURBAN, 
—An AmeERICAN Lock-up.—My Nursery Re- 
VISITED.—CHARACTER Noré: INTELLECTA.—A 
Wivow’s Tate. By Mrs, Oliphant. Chaps. 8-10. 


London: Situ, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
AQOCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, }.g 
A. VIAN, “aatieis } OCB. 


IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky iu the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











Just published, 
THROUGH CANADA WITH A 
KODAK. 
By the COUNTESS of ABERDEEN. 
250 pages imperia! 8vo, fully illustrated. 
Paper Covers, 2s.; cloth, gold-stamped sides, 33, 63, 


Edinburgh: W. H. WHITE and CO, 


BRAN D & Co.’s A1 SAUCE, 





PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


Sours, PRO- 





pottap MEATS. Also, 





FEssENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





alee for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





RICKETING is one of the healthiest 


exercises amongst our British sports, but it can 
ou y be excelled in by men possessed of a sound con- 
s‘itution. Even then care must be taken to keep up 
the strength and elasticity of the frame by a judicious 
course of training. The best aids in this direction 
are Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. The former 
invigorate the system and purify the bloud, whilst 
the latter strengthens the muscles, takes the stiffness 
from the joints, ard is a certain cure for sprains, 
bruises, and contusions, Thousands of testimonials 
have been received from all parts of the world, giv- 
ing evidence that these wonc erful remedies will cure 
almost any complaint which afflicts humanity. Full 
instructions are given to each prrcha-er, 








BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.’” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Tins, ls, 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s,, and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 
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Pall Mall Magazine. 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERICK HAMILTON, M.P., AND SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER READY AUGUST 25th. PRICE ls. 





BIMETALLISM: ‘‘The Case for Silver,” by W. H. Grenfell, 


Ex-M.P. for Hereford. ‘The Case for Gold,” by William Waldorf Astor. 


“A STUDY.” By Sir F. Leighton, Bart, P.R.A. 
Engraved by Biscombe Gardner. 





OTHER CONTENTS. 
A DUTCH EXTERIOR. By W.L. Alden. 
With Illustrations. 


PEOPLE WE HAVE MET.—No. III. 
sy a AN. From an original Drawing 
iy Lad a tag 


A NEW EXPLOSIVE. By Robert Barr. 
Illustrated by A. Ritchie. 


«THE CALL TO DUTY.” From an original 
Drawing by G. L, Seymour, 


“DUTCH PEASANT GIRL.” From an 
original Painting by Miss E.G. Cohen. Coloured 
Frontispiece. 

THE TRUE LEGEND OF THE ZEPHYR 
AND THE ROSE. By the Countess of Cork 
and Orrery. Illustrated by E. M. Jessop. 

THE SERE, THE YELLOW LEAF. 
—Part I. By Madame Sarah Grand. I:lus- 
trated by W. H. Margetson, 

«AT ANCHOR.—TAKING IN STORES.” 

RUSSIAN JEWRY.—Part I. By Hall SOCIETY: THE REMNANT. By Mrs. 
Caine. With Illustrations drawn from Types of | Lynn Linton. 
ey we at the London Do:ks by | THE PARTRIDGE. By “A Son ét tie 

Marshes,’’ With Illustrations by G. FE. Lodge. 


AN IMPERIAL CITY. By Sir Lepel | 
Griffin, K.S.I. With Illustrations by H. Brewer |CLARINDA’S BEAUTY. By Norman 
Gale. Illustrated by Miss Vera Christie. 


and Francis Masey. 
DICK DENHOLME. By J. Keighley | wigiour PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. 
With Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer, 


Snowden, With Illustrations by J. Giilich, and 
| PALL MALL MAGAZINE ” DRAWING 


a full-page Engraving by Biscombe Gar’ ner. 
THE FOLLIES OF FASHION.—Part III. 

CUMPETITION.—No. IIL. ** THE PRINCIPAL 
INCIDENT OF THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS,” 


By Mrs. Parr. With Illustrations from Dr. 
Parr’s Collection of Old Priuts. 

ROME IN AMERICA. By Raymond As ae tg 
Blathwayt. Illustrated with Portraits of the 2. MATBRVAMIZTAS. 
Roman Hierarcby in America. 3. EpITH (aged Nineteen). 

«<THE CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND.” __4, Dick (aged Fourteen), Bs 
From an original Drawing by Robe:t Barnes, By Mr. H. Stratton, Mr. W. F. Urquhart, and 
R.L, engraved by J. R, Smith. Miss Vera Christiv, 











Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 





Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Publishing Offices—London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Manchester: GeorGE RouTLEDGE and Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson’s 
Row; New York: Tue InrernatronaL News Company; Toronto: Tue Toronto News 
Company; Montreal: Tur Monrrean News Company. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 
28. The SINNER’S COMEDY. By John Oliver Hobbes. 


Fourth Edition. 


29. CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, and other Stories. 


By GIovANNI VERGAS. 
Paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. each. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A . Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLL and Upnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








OYSEY’S BOOKS.—Rev. C. Voyse 1 ay fl Be 
begs for the kindly RETURN to nen a JOSEPH GILLO 
COPIES of the “MYSTERY of PAIN, &-.,” and 
“SLING and STONE,” Vols, I.-IX., which may be 
in poss ssion of persons who do n t care to keep 
them, Postage will gladly be repaid.—Adiress, St. 
Valery, Finchley Road, Hampst ad, N.W. 





TTS 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 187°. 





GOLD MEDAL. 








i 
NEW WORK by R. L. STEVENSON, 





READY SEPTEMBER ist, 
PRICE 6s. 


CATRIONA 


A Sequel to ‘‘ Kidnapped,” 


Being the Further Adventures of Dayig 
Balfour at Home and Abroad, 


BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSony, 


Since this Work appeared in serial form in the Pages 
of one of the magazines it has been revised by the 
Author. 


OTHER WORKS BY 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


SECOND EDITION, price 6s, 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTER. 
TAINMENTS., Ilustrated, 


The WRECKER, By Srevuy. 


son and Osporne. 6s. 
KIDNAPPED. 3s. 6d. 


The MASTER of BALLAN- 
TRAE, 3s. 6d. 


The BLACK ARROW. 3s. 6d. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 3s. 6d, 
A FOOTNOTE to HISTORY. 


Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. 
Second Edition. Gs. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, and all Booksellers 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 935. SEPTEMBER, 1893, 2s. 6d, 
ConNTENTS, 
GLENGARRY AND His Famity: 
CENCES OF A HIGHLAND CHI«F, 
GLeENGARRY’S Deatu-Sona, 
Scott. Hitherto uspublished. 
Tue Foupan: A TALK witn Fatarr OHRWALDER, 
Earcecourt, Chaps, 32-34, 
THE GLENS AND THEIR SPEECH, 
RECENT FRENCH NCVELS. 
BALANCE OF POWER IN EASTERN ASIA. 
Witirast Duxnpar, By F, RB. Oliphant. 
A CrvIsE TO THE Dutcuman’s Cap, By 0. Stein. 
Srr Epwarp HAmMLey. 
THE New TREASON, 





EomE RemInise 


By ir Walter 


By Moira O’Nei}, 


Witiram Brackwoon & Sons, Eciaburg’: & Lonon, 








Now ready, pric? One Shilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


1, Diana Tempest. Chaps, 23-31, 

2. AFTERGLOW. 

3. THe Pact or AN ARMY, 

4. A NIGHT WITH THE T'RAPIISTS, 

5. A Harp LiTTLe Cuss 

6. THE COMTE DE Paris, 

7. Tue VISION OF AUGUSTIN NyPHo, 

8. Guoweses Back: Aa HunpRED Years AGO, 
9. MADRE. 

10, A KouNDEL. 


11. THe GREATER Gtory. Chaps, 27-32. 
Ric#aRD BENTLEY and Son, Ncw Burlington Street. 





“The best of the Sixpenny Magazines.” 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Tue PrincipLes oF Finance. By the Editor.— 
To THE THIRD 1ND FourTH GeN«RAIION. By Walter 
Besaut.—THe EpvcaTionatL Crisis. By the Very Rev. 
the Dean of St. Pani’s —Sex-Bras, By Ellis Kthel- 
mer.—WORK IN THE ORACLE. By Sir B. W. Richard- 
sor, M.D., F.1R.S.—Errecrs OF Posture ON §CHOOL- 
CHILDREN, By Rav. J. Riec-Byrne, M.A.—A NEW 
Starr or Lire. By Lanrence Irwell.—Oraanic 
Puitcsopny. By K. BE. Fournier d@’Albe.—Nores 
AND COMMENTS. By W. H. Wilkins, 

Prico Sixpence, 
Swan Sonypxscuern and Co., Paternoster §q., B.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO0’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Con- 


tinns. By A. Conan Doris, Author of ** Micah Clarke,’ &. New and 
Cueaer Edition, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 63, re 

esis It is not every year, or even every decade, which pro- 

os bg ae novel ef such quality as this story...... The characters are 


ee with life, and the action never fligs, nor is it easy to overrate the narra- 
tive ard drematic force of single scenes or episodes. '—Spectator. 


NEW aid CHEAPE® EDITION, with NEW APPENDIX. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


i ecord of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEovorE 
Bot TEA, FRGS, With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration 
of the Tewples, by R. M. W. Swan. With Map, 13 Plates, and 104 Ilustra- 
tions inthe Text. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrz, PARR. 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? a Novel. By Mrs. 


Parr, Author of * Adam and Eve,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 





THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES: a Romance founded 


on the Icelandic Sagas. By H, Riper BaGoarp. With 17 Plates and 34 
Illustrations in the Text by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8y0, 3s. 61, 


SONGS of the COMMON DAY; and AVE! 


An Ode for the Shelley Contenury. By CuarLes G.D, Roberts. Crown 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—SEPTEMBER. 


“ Mr, Stanley Weyman’s story is the most interesting of all the serial novels now 
appearing.” —BRITISH WEEKLY. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR 
pE Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of ‘‘The House of the Wolf.” 

Chaps, 25-27, 

Eyciish SEAMEN IN THE SixTEENTH CENTURY.— Lecture TII. Sir Jonn 
HAWKINS AND PHILIP THE SeconpD, By J. A. Froude, Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Oxford. 

WEATHER-WISE. By Edward F, Strange. 

A Mopern C1npERELLA. By Mre, A. W. Hunt. 

UntTER DEN LinpEeNn. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 

Tur RoyaL Biuge, By Netta Syrett. 

Vesper. By Aubyn Trevor-Battyo. 

BactertaL Lire anD Ligut, By Mrs, Percy Frankland. 

At THE §1GN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 161tu STREET. 





THE BI-METALLIC CONTROVERSY. 


8vo, prica 63. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


© A lucid statement and clear case for bi-metallists.’”—Finance Chronicle. 








_ The essay on the ‘Pound Sterling’ is extremely interesting. Although 
inspired by enthusia:m it is perfectly logical.”"—Schoolmaster, 
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